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How to fill a tall order—under pressure 


This was the order: Paint one of the world’s largest 


grain elevators. And be sure of the maximum return 
on an investment in over 5,000 gallons of paint, plus 


the cost of many hours of application. 


The basic problem lay in combating the alkalies and 
moisture found in all concrete which can attack and 
destroy ordinary paints in a few short months. But the 
problem was complicated further by exposure to ex- 
tremes in weather plus the need for spraying the paint 
to a height of 294 feet—at 600 to 800 pounds’ pressure. 
The lasting solution was found in a masonry paint 
especially formulated by Pratt & Lambert—Inc., and 
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chemical-resistant 
styrene copolymer 
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GOODFYEAR ~ 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


based on PLIOLITE S-5. Paints made with PLIOLITE S-5, 
in over 12 years of wide use, have fully proved their 
lasting beauty through outstanding resistance to 
moisture, alkalies and weather. And they are easy to 
apply, dry rapidly, maintain uniform color and always 
provide an excellent surface for repainting. 


If you have a similar paint order to fill—or any need 
for a readily soluble, unusually chemical-resistant 
resin, why not learn more about PLIOLITE S-5? Full 
details on its use, or the supply of paints based on it, 
are yours by writing Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
Dept. R-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. . 
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THE SECOND HALF LOOKS BETTER. The business contraction has ended. 


Some businessmen expect a real economic expansion by summer, many of them 
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1946 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). . 2... 91.6 147.9 1252 41333 *1343 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,150 1,567 +1,751 1,685 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 151,150 112,909 +105,566 108,584 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $67,886 $76,169 $80,033 $82,604 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 12,337 11,316 12,109 11,941 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..................05. 4,751 7,238 6,256 6,335 6,345 


Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,687 1,212 +1,296 1,395 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 275,348 259,071 290,704 270,117 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 82 68 57 58 58 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).............ceceeeeees 53 56 37 44 46 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 90 139 126 135 138 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 241 337 254 290 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 424.2 403.3 399.7 398.9 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) t*73,2 92.9 81.3 81.6 82.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) sues ++75.4 84.4 92.9 91.1 90.9 
Pe I I I AOE cc occcnshebecséneseevepesaaseesee 17.5¢ 17.9¢ 17.3¢ 17.4¢ 17.4¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ++76.4 174.2 181.6 +181.5 181.5 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $54.83 $35.33 $35.17 $35.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).. 0... . cece eee eee eee 14.045¢ 29.240¢ 24.670¢ 25.220¢  25.205¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.17 $2.34 $1.98 $1.94 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 33.98¢ 34.76¢ 34.80¢ 34.85¢ 
I eh ee ee aaa abe ad caceene $1.51 $2.22 # $1.65 $1.65 


FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) 17.08 47.12 43.83 45.09 44.66 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% 4.67% 4.61% 4.54% 4.54% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) %-1% 3% % 1% % 142% Wm% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +*45,820 56,276 54,671 57,100 57,434 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 87,670 91,803 93,534 95,988 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. tt9,299 32,463 29,928 29,790 30,373 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +t49,879 25,633 30,856 31,216 32,399 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,424 25,016 25,440 25,939 

MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK pn 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 83.4 119.6 123.5 123.6 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 

New orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted)... . N.A. 143 134 129 
Construction & mining machinery N.A. 145 160 181 
Engines & turbines N.A. 151 121 92 
Pumps & compressors. . N.A. 180 150 189 
Metalworking machinery N.A. 154 78 80 
Other industrial machinery. . N.A. 139 140 130 
Office equipment N.A, 181 171 171 

New contracts for industrial building N.A. 143 79 87 

Imports (in millions) $412 $1,133 $962 $1,086 


* Preliminary, week ended June 21, 1958. stimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. Ten designated markets, middling }} in. 2 Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
N.A.—not available at press time. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Herb Kratovil; 25—Joan Sydiow, 28, 29—Cal Bernstein; 34—Carroll Seghers; 45—W.W.; 60—U.P.1.; 70, 71— 
Mike Shea; 80—Proler Stee! Corp.; 109—Plasma Flame Corp.; 110—(top) Herb Kratovil, (bot. It.) College Retirement Equities Fund, (bot. rt 
Fort 111—{top) U.P. cen.) Robert Phillips, (bot.) W.W 
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Ever lose an order because you weren’t Johnny-on-the-spot ? 


Reach out-of-town 


prospects faster, 


oftener with 


planned telephoning 


Wherever your most promising sales “‘lead”’ 
may be, the telephone can help you make 
the most of it. 


It can get you there fast—/irst. 


It gets you prompt attention, too. No 
out-of-town telephone call was ever buried 
in an in-basket. You have all the advantages 
of persuasive, personal contact. 


If the prospect raises questions, you can 
answer them immediately. You reduce his 


The Daffin Manufacturing Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., used out-of-town calls to arrange 
demonstrations of a special feed mixing unit 
for a prospect —closed a $20,000 sale as a 
result. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (@) 


ce 


“resistance” and move closer to the sale. 
You’re Johnny-on-the-spot. 


Today, out-of-town business goes to the 
company that goes after it. And out-of-town 
telephoning puts more “go” into selling. 
Used on a continuing, well-planned basis, it 
is one of your most effective sales tools. 


Make sure your sales force (and your 
other people) are making the best possible 
use of out-of-town calls. You’ll find it pays. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 
WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 


Day Rates (first 3 minutes) Each Added 
For example: 


Person Station to all calls) 
Boston to New York $105 75¢ 20¢ 
Philadelphia to 
Richmond, Va. $110 80¢ 20¢ 
Dallas to New Orleans $175 $125 35¢ 
Detroit to Miami $250 $180 50¢ 
Cleveland to San Francisco $330 $235 60¢ 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


Person-to- Station-to- Minute (applies 











New Hartford plans bring complete 
medical protection to your employees 


\ worried employee, with a backlog of big medical bills 
not covered by ordinary hospitalization, rarely gives full 
attention to his job. But—when you protect your people 
with Hartford’s new-type plans, you insure their peace 
of mind and your company’s work schedules, too! 


Che Comprehensive or Integrated Major Medical Plans 
offered by the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
are uniquely flexible. They can be written on the all-cause 
basis, Or On a per-cause basis at a lower rate. Both plans 
give full range coverage up to catastrophe limits. 


Another welcome feature is the fast, expert service of 
Hartford’s Claim Office network. More than 200 offices 
from coast to coast assure quick claim handling wher- 
ever you have operations or employees. Still another 
plus is the streamlined premium payment procedure. All 
these benefits are backed up solidly by Hartford strength 
and integrity. 


Ask your Hartford Accident and Indemnity Agent or your 
insurance broker about this new, flexible group protec- 
tion. With the help of Hartford Group Insurance 
specialists, he will plan a complete and economical 
program for 10* or 10,000 employees, to fit your require- 


ments. See him this week. 
In Florida, 15 


Year in and year out you’ll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company, New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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READERS REPORT 





Too Many Cry Babies 


Dear: Sir: 

I am so tired of reading the 
“cry baby” reports of business 
around the country and the utter 
surrender of manufacturer and re- 
tailer alike to the lame brain theory 
that only “Old John Consumer” 
can save the economy by con- 
tinuing to keep up his spending; 
while all this talk is going on, 
most folks in business are living 
off their inventories and not plac- 
ing any forward orders, except 
for items that they are in dire 
need of... . 

Why don’t all of us in trade 
show our faith in the country and 
its future by placing orders at once, 
with all of our suppliers, to take 
care of our normal next three 
months needs. I am sure that this 
would show good faith on our part 
and “Old John Consumer” would 
not have to drag the whole load 
all by himself; and most of us 
would regain some of our lost self- 
respect and get out and hustle in 
the traditional good old American 
way. Me, I’m just a small town 
retailer, working every day and 
practicing what I preach, buying 
and selling every day. You 
can’t do business from an empty 
wagon. 

HENRY B. GOLDSMITH 
PRESIDENT 
HENRY GOLDSMITH & CO., INC. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Shot at the Moon 


Dear Sir: 

After reading Why the Moon’s 
a Key Spot [BW—Apr.12’58,p45], 
I cannot escape the conclusion that 
earthmen have already assumed 
that the moon belongs to them, 
just as in the days following the 
discovery of America the Euro- 
peans assumed that this land be- 
longed to them. The hurling of an 
“explosive charge” at the moon 
is freely advocated. The idea that 
the moon may be inhabited by 
some form of life is completely 
disregarded. “Impossible” say our 
astronomers peering through their 
insignificant little telescopes. “Im- 
probable” say our biologists ignor- 
ing the fact that life has been 
found miles below the ocean’s sur- 
face and miles above the tree tops. 
“Not a factor” say our military men 
as they fuss with their obsolete 
battleships and airplanes. Well, 
my thought is this. If we are fool- 
ish enough to fire an atomic war- 
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MECHANIZE ; 
alll Goubbing. 
tito 1 


with a COMBINATION SCRUBBER. VAC! 


SS 





Here’s a timely answer to the need for reducing 
labor costs — 4 single cleaning unit that completely 
mechanizes scrubbing. A Combination Scrubber- 
Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, 
and picks up (damp-dries the floor) — all in one 
operation! Maintenance men like the convenience 
of working with this single unit... the thorough- 
ness with which it cleans...and the features that 
make the machine simple to operate. It’s self- 
propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are no 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of 
the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired 
rate. The powerful vac performs quietly. 


Finnell’s 213P Scrubber-Vac at left, an electric unit for 
heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, has a 26-inch 
brush spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and 
more in some cases), depending upon condition of the 
floors, congestion, et cetera. 
(The machine can be leased 
or purchased.) Finnell makes 
saeet Weed one a full range of sizes, and gaso- 
Powder Dispenser ie OF propane powered as 
are accessories Well as electric models. From 
this complete line, you can 
choose the size and model 
that’s exactly right for your 
job (no need to over-buy or 
under-buy). It's also good to 
know that a Finnell Floor 
Specialist and Engineer is 
nearby to help train your 
maintenance operators in the 
proper use of the machine and 
to make periodic check-ups. 





For demonstration, consulta- 
tion, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3806 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, Int. = aRANCHES 


IN ALL 
Originators of , PRINCIPAL 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 





head on the surface of the moon, 
it may weil be that our first flag- 
earing explorers are greeted by 
some very indignant “natives” 
armed with something a bit more 
effective than bows and arrows. 

“HUMAN” ITERIA? 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Controlling Factor 


Dear Sir: 

Re: Workers Vote for 5-Day 
Week Even If It Means a 20% 
Layoff [BW—Apr.12°58,p135|. The 
layoff vote at Westinghouse, 
like others you have reported, re- 
minds one of the situation in 
Cyprus, where Greeks outnumber 
Turks and would control any 
plebiscite. Thus anything less than 
a 50% layoff would be controlled 
by those whose seniority protected 
them, and whose selfishness paid 
little heed to the younger cowork- 
ers plight. Unemployment pay, of 
course, mitigates the latter. 

From the standpoint of the 
greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber (including stockholders, man- 
agement, and customers) efficiency 
under each method of reduction 
ought to determine the choice. 

P. S. BaRROWwsS 
DEL MAR, CALIF. 


Cost-Price Flexibility 


Dear Sir: 

Your penetrating report on the 
current economic situation |BW- 
May3’58,p25| reiterates the im- 
portance of a basic factor that ad- 
ministration as well as opposition 
leaders . ignore in their recov- 
ery plans: the restoration of cost- 
price flexibility on the downside. 

Overcapacity is cited as a de- 
pressing factor. Yet “excess” 
capacity at present prices could be 
put to work if significant price 
cuts were made to tap new leveis 
of demand. It is no coincidence 
that sales and jobs have slumped 
worst in automobiles, where recent 
cost and price rises have been 
sharpest. 

Economists point to the rapid 
fall of costs and prices in 1920-21 
and the promptness with which 
strong recovery followed, in con- 
trast to resistance to such readjust- 
ment after 1929. followed by the 
lingering depression of the 1930s. 

Without questioning the value 
of more immediate measures, | 
think it high time the government 
initiated action to restore the cost- 
price flexibility essential to sound 
economic growth. 

RODNEY R. ADLER 
MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
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Another fine product gains NEW SA. * 


By Switching to the Saginaw Soew 


~ 


- 


WORLD’S MOST EFFICIENT ACTUATOR OPERATES TRAILER 
LANDING GEAR WITH 5 TURNS PER INCH INSTEAD OF 20 


It's “happy landings” for truckers from now on— 
since Binkley Manufacturing Company has devel- 
oped and marketed a new truck trailer landing 
gear which can be raised with 75% less cranking. 
They gave their product this new *Sales Appeal 
by switching from a high-friction acme screw to 
the almost frictionless Saginaw Screw. 

The truly amazing ability of the Saginaw Screw 
to convert rotary motion to linear motion with over 
90% efficiency is saving power, space, weight 


“Give your products 
NEW SALES APPEAL... 
switch to the 


ag 


and assuring smoother, more dependable per- 
formance in countless products from miniature 
electronic controls to giant production equipment. 

Perhaps the Saginaw Screw can give your 
products that vital new Sales Appeal you're 
looking for right now. To find out, write, wire or 
telephone Saginaw ball/bearing Screw Oper- 
ation, Saginaw Steering Gear Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan—world’s 
largest producers of b/b screws and splines. 
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For a complete outline of the services Ebasco offers, send for ‘“The Inside Story BASED 
of Outside Help.”’ Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C., Two Rector 

Street, New York 6, N. Y. be B. ry 
Consulting Engineering + Design&Construction + Financial & Business Studies 
Industrial Relations + Insurance, Pensions & Safety + Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting 


Rates &Pricing + Research + Sales&PublicRelations + Space Planning NEW YORK - CHICAGS 


: DALLAS - PORTLAND, ORE. 
Systems, Methods & Budgets + Tax + Valuationand Appraisal + Washington Office SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Prometheus — The Greek Titan who brought 
mankind the gifts of fire and the arts, 
Sculpture by Gwen Lux 





The Creative Pro 


A scientific discovery is as truly a human inven- 
tion as a sonnet or a symphony. Nature is not 
a mine of hard facts, all in order and ready to 
be surfaced by the scientist's pick and shovel. 
The little that we know is not what nature has 
told us but what scientists have asked. The 
asking of the question is the creative act in 
science. It is the question that determines what 
line the investigation will take; it is the original- 
ity and sensitivity, the depth and breadth of the 
questioner that determine the worth and signifi- 
cance of what the investigation in the end dis- 
closes. But here the process of creation in science 
departs from that of the arts. The truth disclosed 
by the artist need only be apprehended. The work 
of the scientist must be verified by observation 


and experiment. In this confronting of theory 


THE MAGAZINE READ BY 


TECHNICAL 


KAS 


with fact, the creative process takes nature in its 
grasp. Q More and more, industry has been in- 
viting into active partnership the creative men 
of engineering and science. They are the tech- 
nical half of management. Where their thought 
leads, business management finds it profitable to 
follow. This is why, if your customers are other 
corporations, the decisions made by the men of 
Technical Management can be so important to 
you. Each month, more than 200,000 minds of 
Technical Management focus on the pages of 
our magazine. To reach them, your advertising 
need only be present there. They will find special 
stimulation in our single-topic September issue, 
devoted to THE CREATIVE Process. Advertis- 
ing closing date: July 25. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, INC., 415 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 17 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


MANAGEMEN 











NEW WEATHER PROTECTED MOTOR 

250 to 5000 hp—features high-up air in- 
take and discharge. Fully tested. Install 
it, don't worry in bad weather. GEA-6571 











NEW WOUND ROTOR MOTORS-—5 to 
150 hp—average 50%: lower inertia, up 
to 59% size reduction. Significant dollar 
sa¥Vings can be achieved. GEA-67.13. 


NEW VERTICAL WEATHER PROTECTED 
MOTOR—150 to 1000 hp—has withstood 
hurricane-force winds and water blasts. 
Windings remained completely dry. 


NEW SYNCHRONOUS GENERATOR—40 
to 150 kw—eliminates brushes, slip rings 
and commutators. GEA-6795. 175 to 300- 
kw ratings have static exciter. GEA-6809. 





DESIGN BY COMPUTER of 150- to 5000- 
hp motors—provides more complete motor 
design analysis, helps speed quotations, 
and gives faster. scheduling and shipment. 





NEW TEFC TEXTILE MOTORS—7' to 25 
hp—feature exclusive new endshield and 
fan designs for optimum performance in 
lint-laden textile atmospheres. GEA-6795. 














uy Gen eral | cle 


“Operation ‘Upturn”’ is Ges Elec- 
_ tric’s program to acquaint you with 
_ new products and services of such sig- 
' nificance that you can justifiably “Buy 
Now for Extra Values.”” 

‘During the past year, literally hundreds 
of “Extra Values” have been added to 





For Extra Values 


(pee 
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_increases in manufacturing costs, motor 


and generator prices have been ad- 


_ vanced only slightly. Here are just a 


few typical Extra Values for you to 
consider. For more details, write for 
listed bulletins or call your nearby G-E © 
Apparatus Sales Office or Distributor. © 


G-E motors. And, even with significant General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
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NEW ACOUSTIC TREATMENT for large 
high speed motors reduces high-frequency 
““whine’’ to a quiet hum, improving em- 
ployee comfort, efficiency. GEA-6571. 


OVER 40 QUALITY CHECKS keynote the | 
rigorous quality control programs oper- « 
ating today to help assure top perform- 
ance’ from entire General Electric line. 


_ 50% CUT IN SHIPMENT TIME for 100 — 
to 350-hp motors has been achieved with 
"new parts-inventory system. Shipping 
time is now reduced to 4 and 3 weeks. 








IMPROVED BONDED FIELD POLES for 
low-speed synchronous motors. Bonding 
“technique continually advanced in large ° 
motor construction since 1938 inception. 


FLEXIBLY-CONNECTED WINDINGS im- 


prove starting performance, permit wider 
- application of large G-E synchronous 
motors to » ane eee drives. GEA- 6620. 


' NEW "'CONSTANT PRESSURE"’ carbon 
brush holder eliminates adjustment, offers 
up to 50% longer wearing length, reduces 
large motor maintenance. GEZ-1158. 
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When you buy from U. S. Steel 


STEEL» PLUS IN ACTION: FACILITIES 


You could run a two-lane highway through this steel and large models of aircraft and missiles under simulated 
wind tunnel at the U.S. Air Force’s Arnold Engineering flight conditions. U. S. Steel played a major role in 
Development Center, Tullahoma, Tennessee. One of the building and equipping this vital research center... with 
biggest in the world, it’s used to test full-size jet engines special steels developed by USS. USS is a registered trademark 


American Bridge « American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence « Columbia-Geneva Steel « Consolidated Western Steel + National Tube + Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron + United States Steel Homes + United States Steel Products + United States Steel Supply and Gerrard Steel Strapping 


United States Steel Export Company + Universa! Atlas Cement Company 








as 


you get STEE, PLUS 


STERIL» PLUS IN ACTION: 
RESEARCH 


What in the world will touch the moon 
first? It looks now like it might well be a 
type of steel similar to that recently de- 
veloped in U. S. Steel’s research labora- 
tories. It’s called USS-12 MoV Stainless 
Steel. Exceptionally strong (225,000 psi), 
it’s ideally suited for the skin of missiles 
and rockets because it retains high strengi! 
even under the fierce heat of unearthi: 


speeds. 


STERE, » PLUS IN ACTION: 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sometimes a steel is too good for the job. 
A USS customer was glad to find that out 
recently when he ordered a premium- 
priced steel to make into shock absorber 
caps. A USS metallurgist studied the cus- 
tomer’s specifications for the steel and 
realized that our regular hot-rolled com- 
mercial-quality steel would do the job 
just as well. He recommended the less 
expensive steel. The customer tried it and 
found it completely satisfactory, effecting 
a worthwhile saving. 


STEEL,» PLUS IN ACTION: 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE 


Go back ten years and try to think of the 


building that did not have walls of wood, 
brick, glass, or stone. Now look at your 
city—and count the new buildings with 
colorful curtain walls of steel. Like all new 
ideas, curtain wall construction calls for 
a wealth of new concepts, technical data 
(and not a little “hard selling’), so USS 
engineers and market specialists make fre 
quent calls on the men who influence the 
construction of new buildings. Result: 
more business for our customers who make 
steel curtain wall building components. 


United States Steel 

















transistors? 


The tiny transistor is a frequent topic of conversation 
these days. Consumers are talking about, and buying, 
transistorized radios, hearing aids and other products. 
Manufacturers are developing new ways to reduce costs 
with transistorized automation systems. Industrial de- 
signers are transistorizing old products to give them new 
sales appeal and make them more efficient. 


The transistor does its job much better than a vacuum 
tube many times its size—uses less power, generates 
almost no heat, and can withstand for long periods of 
time, shock and vibration that would shatter a vacuum 
tube in seconds. 


Either of these small HUGHES transistors amplifies as much 
electrical current as the much larger power vacuum tube. 


Hughes transistors were developed to the strict stand- 
ards and requirements of advanced computers, weapons 
systems and missiles. Because of that heritage, HUGHES 
coaxially packaged transistors have a much wider range 





of application for commercial uses than ordinary tran- 
sistors. They are more efficient, will withstand more 
abuse, and are readily adapted to machine assembly 
methods. 


We're mighty proud of HUGHES transistors—which 
are made to the same strict standards as all HUGHES 
products. HUGHES transistors are subjected to dozens of 
test-inspections during manufacture. Reliability is not 
only designed into HUGHES products—it’s the “religion” 
of everybody who works at HUGHES, 


Final assembly of wuGues transistors at the new semi- 
conductor manufacturing plant takes place under a glass 
hood that keeps out dust and moisture. 


We will welcome an opportunity to demonstrate to 
your engineers why HUGHES transistors are the best in 
the industry. And perhaps our wide commercial and 
military experience in the design of electronic systems 
and components can help improve your product and 
profit picture. Please write: 


HUGHES PRODUCTS 
International Airport Station 
Los Angeles 45, California 


HUGHES PRODUCTS 


ee | 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 





CIRCULAR 
MODEL 
54-in. size serves 
up to 10 persons. 


SEMI-CIRCULAR MODEL 
The wall type 54-in. semi-circular model 
serves 5-6 persons, is well suited where 
center-of-room space is not available. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS HAVE 


all these aduautages 


1) CENTRAL SPRAYHEAD. Placed below 


soap tray or dispenser, running water is sup- 
plied to all—no faucets to touch or maintain. 


e SELF-FLUSHING BOWL. Used water is 


flushed away, keeping bow! clean and sani- 
tary looking. 


FOOT-CONTROL. Eliminates infectious 
faucet contacts—cuts supply of tempered 
water immediately as the foot is removed from 
ring ...no wasted water. 


BIG BOWL. Right height and size to thor- 
oughly wash hands and arms. Lip of bowl to 
floor: Standard installation, 31"; Juvenile 
height, 27”. 


~ 
if 


- « 
—— 
54-in. diam. full-circular precast 


stone Washfountains serve 8-10 
simultaneously. some. 


2341 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


54-in. full-circular stainiess steel 
Washfountains are preferred by 


PRECAST STONE, VITREOUS ENAMEL, STAINLESS STEEL 
You can select the material you want—precast stone 
in tints to harmonize with modern walls and floors; 
stainless steel; and vitreous enamel in six colors—white, 
citron yellow, mint green, sun tan, sky blue, and 
forest green. Colors encourage washroom cleanliness. 

Bradley Washfountains provide the most sanitary 
facilities, serve more in less space and at lower instal- 
lation costs—for new as well as in your wae 
buildings. For complete details on all 
models, write for our latest Catalog 5601 

. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 


Write for 
Cat. 5601 


pte 


cumiadnd Through 
Plumbing Wholesalers 


Z 


54-in. semi-circular wall type model, Duo-Washfountains have foot- 
—also made in 36-in. diameter size. control and a sprayhead in place 
of faucets. 
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A COMPLETE HOME 


Delivered In One Truck-Trailer! 


The homebuilder’s trade in this half-century 
has been marked by significant change and 
progress as well as by tremendous growth. New 
materials, new concepts of comfortable living 
in all price brackets, and new methods of 
rapid construction have been introduced in a 
nation that is proud of its homes. 


Truck-Trailers have done a great deal to 
make this progress in building methods and 
economical procurement of home materials pos- 
sible. Every item used in the construction of 
the modern house is delivered to the building 
site by truck or Trailer, since other shipping 


Prepared In The Public Interest By 


systems rarely extend into residential areas. 

But more than that, Trailers have made 
practical such advances as the direct delivery 
of a complete prefabricated home in one trip, 
which would be impossible by any other means. 

The speed with which prefabricated homes 
of all sizes and prices can now be built is 
essential in these times of short working hours 
and high costs. And it is modern Trailer trans- 
port that brings about this high degree of 
productivity in home building, as in so many 
other modern industries served by and thriving 
through Motor Transport. 


; 
TRAILER a 


Company 


American Trucking Industry 


Trailers Serve The Industries That Serve The People 





ANOTHER RYERSON PLUS: Steel Specialists 


‘*‘Maybe there’s a steel to do 


ask Ryerson!’’ 


If there is a better steel for your op- 
can tell you. A 
Ryerson specialist will assist you in 


eration, Ryerson 
solving the problems of steel appli- 
cation and fabrication, too. 
Ryerson strategically located 
plants carry large stocks to meet 
virtually every steel need. That’s 
why the Ryerson specialist will sug- 
gest only the best steel for the job. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK *« 
INDIANAPOLIS * 


DETROIT + PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO »* 


He can offer you facilities and ex- 
perience to help with design prob- 
lems. 

And as the Ryerson specialist 
works with you on problems of steel 
selection, he will also develop a plan 


it better... 


for efficient delivery. This means a 
smoothly flowing production line 
while inventory investment is kept 
at a minimum. 

There’s a steel specialist at your 
nearby Ryerson plant ready to 
work with you. So—when you have 
a question of the best and most 
economicalsteel to use, ask Ryerson. 


=| RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <Q)» Stee! Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel —tubing, bars, structurals, 
plates, sheets — aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


BOSTON + WALLINGFORD, CONN. «© PHILADELPHIA « CHARLOTTE « CINCINNATI « 
CHICAGO +« MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANE « SEATTLE 


CLEVELAND 
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Now come the dog days, the summer lull. Many of the weekly indicators 
of industrial activity will lese their May-June tone. 


This, as most businessmen well know, is no cause for despair. 


The figures have to be watched, of course. You need to know if they are 
reflecting anything more than hot weather and vacations. 


But it probably will be September before the cat jumps. 


Steel operations already show signs of going into a summer slide. 


This relapse has been expected. Plantwide vacations in the metal 
trades will duil demand more broadly than usual this year. 


Then, too, the mild surge of orders to get in ahead of a possible price 
increase on July 1 has now run its course. 


About the steel price increase: There’s talk in Pittsburgh this week 
that it won’t take place on July 1—but will come later. (However, Alan 
Wood hopefully, if tentatively, posted a price increase for July 7.) 


If so, there could be a second round of anticipatory buying. 


Steel operations are likely to trace rather a saw-toothed pattern. 


We already have had the runup from below 50% of capacity to 65%. 
But output turned down this week, indicating July’s trend. 


At midsummer, the auto companies will begin buying for the earlier- 
than-usual new model introductions. That might prove the psychological 
moment for the steel industry to increase its prices. 


The combination would bring in other buyers—might even cause a 
temporary order glut. If such a bulge in demand should occur, then another 
slide in output would be in the cards for late 1958. 


Nonferrous metals will feel the summer slack in orders along with steel. 
And their markets are doing nothing to clarify the outlook. 


Copper’s quick price runup seemed stalled, at least temporarily, this 
week. Kennecott and Phelps Dodge haven’t followed Anaconda’s boost, 
while the custom smelters have backed away from the 2614¢-a-lb. price they 
had posted to match Anaconda’s quotation. 


Prices of lead and zine continued strong in London at midweek, but 
this was attributed more to American politics than to basic demand 


Congressional efforts to get a resumption of zinc, lead, and aluminum 
stockpiling were the market mainspring. These moves aim at removal of 
troublesome above-ground stocks of these metals 


The precedent has been set, of course, in the program for U.S. pur- 
chases of 150,000 tons of copper. 


Uneasiness in the commodity markets is emphasized by what traders 
regard as Russian “raids.” First it was Soviet dumping of aluminum, then 
tin. And the latest mineral reported on Moscow’s sales list is asbestos. 
Each offering has upset British markets. 
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The mood in London, nevertheless, is optimistic. Volume of Russian 
sales actually is small, and the British feel their plans to revive consumer 
industries by relaxing purchase curbs will bolster markets. 


Lowering of West European central bank rates, steadily expanding as 
a pattern, should play a part in U.S. business thinking. 


In part, the moves are to offset possible effects of our business reces- 
sion. But, more directly, the easier money trend is designed to encourage 
plant expansion and output both for export and home use. 


— — 
New orders for machine tools, while nothing to crow about, at least 


indicate that the volume of incoming business has stabilized. 


Month by month, the figures have shown little change so far this year 
—which is good by comparison with 1957. Moreover, the rate of cancella- 
tions seems definitely to be diminishing. 


Nevertheless, the industry is finding it necessary to cut production back 
steadily. Yet output still is 50% above net new orders. 


Optimists in the textile industry now admit that May’s brief improve- 
ment hasn’t held. But they see gains after vacations. 


Inventories are believed to be light all along the line. Fabrice prices, 
meanwhile, are reported firm, particularly in synthetics. 


And there’s nothing like firm prices to set off textile restocking. 


Improvement, if it’s coming, can’t be any too soon for cotton. 


Mill consumption of the fiber has fallen behind the same month of the 
year before in 23 of the last 24 months (and the long exception recorded a 
gain so small as to be insignificant). 


May, the latest month reported, ran 10% behind 1957 while it was 16% 
below 1956 and almost 20% lower than the same month in 1953. 


The war of the fibers goes on a pace. Just as nylon drove silk out of 
hosiery, rayon chased cotton out of the tire cord market. But nylon now has 
pushed in for an estimated 20% of all tire cord. 


The real battle looms in original equipment tires for passenger cars 
Nylon prices have been cut in that fiber’s bid for a share, but rayon pro- 
ducers have their own answer, a lighter, stronger filament. 


Meanwhile, wool has lost fully half the carpet market. Nylon, rayon, 
and the acrylics—and even cotton—have muscled in. 
-® 
Auto production this year won’t much more than meet replacement 
needs—if you take 1956 and 1957 scrappage rates as minimums 


The trade now expects production this year to be 4.2-million cars. 


Automotive News estimates that last year’s scrappage (with fewer cars 
on the road then than now) was 4.2-million. And the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Assn. says more than 4.3-million were junked in 1956, the highest 
level on record. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 28, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y 





ALLOYS BRING THE FUTURE CLOSER 
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SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN WORK AND PLAY. Tom 
row’s new modes of metropolitan transportation are nearer than you 
think! The monorail and the automobiles and trailer trucks of tomorrow, 
couldn‘t be made without the ferro alloys that exist today... and those 
now being developed. 


Ferro alloys, literally, are the touchstones of industrial and scientific inge- 
nuity, for they make so many things possible. Steels are made stronger, 
harder, heat-resistant, rustproof — all with ferro alloys. Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America is a prime producer of these alloys that are essential 
in all steels and irons, including stainless and heat-resisting steels. In a very 
real sense, the steels made stronger and better by Vancoram VANADIUM 


Alloys bring the best and most useful things of tomorrow's world 


to you sooner! Vanadium Corporation of America, 420 ee 8 CORPORATION 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. OF AMERICA 
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Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS 


used in Chrysler 
Corporation’s huge 
new stamping plant 


s another important step in the con 
A tinuing expansion of its production 
facilities, Chrysler Corporation has 
activated its mammoth new stamping 


plant at Twinsburg, Ohio. 


@ Walls, ceilings, floors, machines, con 
motorized equipment and 
overhead cranes throughout this im- 
mense structure are painted according 
to Pittsburgh’s modern 
Covor DYNAMICS 


veyvors, 


system of 


Modern system of painting helps to improve productive 
efficiency, morale and safety of workers in world’s 
largest factory building located at Twinsburg, Ohio. 





@ This huge building, covering 1,835,900 
square feet of space, is the world’s 
largest plant under one roof. Here are 
produced roof and rear quarter panels, 
fenders, door panels, deck lids and 
other smaller body parts for ail 
Chrysler Corporation cars and trucks. 


Production capacity is 2,000 tons of 


steel per day. 


@ One of the impressive features of this 
new plant is the greater use of modern 
machinery. As this equipment reduces 
physical fatigue by increasing effi- 
ciency in the handling of materials, 
so the functional use of color, accord- 
ing to Coton DyYNaAmics’ principles, 
eye fatigue and nervous 
tension among workers. 


lessens 


@ Proper use of eye-rest and focal 
colors provides better contrast be- 


You can get a COLOR DYNAMICS Plan of Your Factory—FREE! 


@ For a complete explanation of COLOR 
DYNAMICS, send for our new profusely 
illustrated book. It explains simply and clearly 
what this new kind of painting system is and 
to put it to work in plant on 
machines, walls, floors, ceilings and mobile 


how your 


equipment. Better still, we'll gladly show you 
exactly how to apply it in your plant. Let us 
submit a detailed color study of your entire 
factory, or any part of it, without cost or 
obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, or mail this coupon. 


Pi TtsBURGH Pa NTS 


SvYymBOL OF 


PITTSBURGH 


SERVICE 


PLATE 


FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSSURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


tween working parts and materials 
being fabricated. Operators see their 
jobs better and with less eye strain. 
Morale-building coiors on walls and 
ceiling reduce glare from light sources 
and eliminate heavy shadows, creat- 
ing more pleasing work areas. Warn- 
ing and safety colors on machine con- 
trols, conveyors, motorized equipment, 
traffic lanes and cranes indicate hazard 
areas and reduce the danger of time- 
loss accidents. 

@ Chrysler's new Ohio stamping plant is 
only one of thousands of factories in 
which CoLtor Dynamics has helped 
to improve productive efficiency, 
morale and safety. Why not test the 
practical value of this modern paint- 
ing system in your plant? You’ll find 
it costs no more than conventional 
maintenance painting. 


Send for a Copy of this FREE Book 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Paint Div., 
Department BW-68, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Please send me a FREE copy of 
your booklet ‘COLOR DYNAMICS 


Please have your representative 
call for a COLOR DYNAMICS survey 
without obligation on our part. 
Name_ 

Street 
City 


County 
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The Second Half Looks Better 


@ You can’t say that a solid business expansion is 


already under way, but the contraction has ended. 


@ Businessmen around the country still take a sober, 
conservative view of 1958 prospects, though a few expect this 


summer to mark the upturn. 


@ But there are several things—for instance, rising 


consumer incomes—that promise to give the economy a lift. 


As 1958 turns the halfway mark, the 
business contraction has reached what 
looks like its bottom. The question 
now is: When can business expect to 
start climbing again? 

A nationwide BUSINESS WEEK survey 
shows that U.S. businessmen are virtu- 
ally unanimous in thinking the recovery 
will be relatively slow to come. Few 
companies expect a real rise until au- 
tumn. Some don’t look for the upturn 
until the middle of next vear, or even 
later. But a few, with new orders start- 
ing to arrive in greater volume, think 
the upturn is already here and will con- 
tinue vigorously. 

The fact that they are a minority 
doesn’t mean that these fortunate few 
are wrong. They could prove to be 
right—and the majority of businessmen 
to be no more prescient about the re- 
covery than they were last vear about 
the recession. But it docs mean that 
the recovery so far simply isn’t per- 
ceptible to most businesses—at least not 
perceptible enough to cause them to 
boost their orders, reverse their reduc- 
tions of capital spending, recall all the 
workers they laid off when the recession 
hit. 
¢ Second Half Signs—Various develop- 
ments are in the cards that will make 
businessmen feel better in the second 
half of 1958: 

Spending money in the hands of 
consumers is rising. What economists 
call disposable personal income fell 
$3.2-billion, at annual rates, from the 
third quarter of 1957 to the first quar- 
ter of 1958, but it rose slightly in the 
second quarter and is predicted to rise 
in annual rates, about $3-billion in the 
third quarter. 

Causing this rise: The 10% boost in 
government salaries, the pavment of 


$500-million in retroactive pay to 
civil service workers, and some increase 
in wage rates gencrallvy. ‘These raises 
will push after-tax personal income in 
the third quarter to an annual rate of 
nearly $305-billion—the highest in 
U.S. history. Even after adjustment 
for higher prices, it’s only 1% below 
the third quarter of last vear—the peak 
rate for a quarter. 

Since consumer spending depends 
most directly on personal income after 
taxes, this income trend almost auto- 
matically insures that consumption is 
going to hold up well in the months 
ahead. And it mav rise significantly, 
especially if consumers show _ less 
anxiety about buving on the cuff, now 
that they have paid back more than they 
borrowed. 

Continued strength of consumption 
will help slow the breakneck pace of 
inventory liquidation that has marked 
the first half-vear. Business liquidated 
inventories at a $9-billion rate in the 
first quarter and roughly the same in 
the second. From now on, it will be 
reducing inventories more gradually or 
even, by vearend, holding them steady. 
This reversal of the inventory trend 
will mean a big second-half boost to 
production. 

Government spending will be on the 
tise, apart from the retroactive pay in- 
creases to federal employees. This vear, 
federal, state, and local spending will 
be up about $5-billion, and more of the 
increase will come in the second half 
than in the first. 

The federal spending pattern for the 
vear is a good example of this fact 
Spending in the first quarter was 
actually $800-million lower than a 
vear earlier, and $900-million below 
1957s average by quarters. So the in- 


creases in subsequent quarters to put 
the vear as a whole ahead of 1957 will 
be substantial. 

The increase in the money supply 
and the cut in interest rates will con- 
tinue to stimulate borrowing and spend- 
ing. The shift in monetary policy has 
already had a marked effect on home 
building (page 25). 

Opposing these factors for recovery 
are other factors that make up an un- 
deniable inertia or resistance. These 
must be overcome if the year is to live 
up to its promise as a real economic 
turning-point. 


|. Thorns on the Rose 


Part of the resistance is rooted in 
psvchology—a puritanical fecling among 
both businessmen and their customers 
that they got their come-uppance be 
cause thev had been spending too 
wildly, expanding too much, indulging 
themselves too readily. Cousumers com- 
plained, too, that prices were outra 
geously high for the quality of the goods 
being offered, and thev could affords to 
balk when thev had already accumulated 
so many durable items during the 
boom. 

But the two principal curbs on re- 
coverv aren't psvchological quirks but 
practical barriers that are only too real. 
One is excess capacity; the other is the 
persistence of unemployment at levels 
not reached in the previous postwar 
recessions. 
¢ Excess Capacity—During the 1955-57 
boom, business made plans for expan 
sion that far exceed the market growth 
that has materialized. As the surplus 
of capacity became evident, business- 
men compensated in their spending 
plans. 

Now that expectations of a sales in- 
crease in the next few vears have been 
trimmed back, most industries are con 
vinced that they won't have to spend 
money on new plant and equipment at 
anvthing like the recent record pace 
at least for a few vears (BW—Apr.19 
"58,p31). 

In the fourth quarter this vear, capi 
tal spending will be down to an annual 
rate of $29-billion—nearly 20% below 
last year’s $37-billion. 
¢ Unemployment—More than 7% of 
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the labor force is jobless already. And 
the labor force is still growing. An- 
other force in keeping unemployment 
higher than the country is used to 
(BW—Jun.14°58,p137) may be a 
sharper rise in labor productivity, as em- 
ployers struggle to cut costs and in- 
rease efficiency and workers struggle to 
hold onto the jobs they have come to 
appreciate more poignantly during the 
slump 

Worry about unemployment, in turn, 
will discourage the general public from 
getting soon into the state of euphoria 
that expressed itself in the consumer 
spending binge that ended the 1953-54 
recession with such a bang. 


ll. Sober Businessmen 


You get a sense of this much more 
sober national mood when vou talk to 
businessmen around the country. And 
their view of the economic future has 
1 powerful bearing on plans 

l'or instance, Morris Pendleton, pres- 
ident of the Proto Tool Co. in Los 
\ngeles, thinks second-half business 
will be better—“‘but not a helluva lot 
Letter.” Pendleton says his own busi- 
ness is doing well because his salesmen 
ue out scrambling. “We discovered 
that cows don't give milk; vou have to 
it,”’ he says 

On the other side of the country, in 
Philadelphia, George E. Lallou, vice- 
president of the Budd Co., likewise 
feels better—but not a lot better. Savs 
Lallou: “We have seen nothing that 
indicates any upturn of the size or 
character that would indicate the reces- 
On the other hand, we 
ire pretty confident that we have about 
icached the bottom and are leveling 
off. This is important. When sales 
keep sliding down, down, it’s all vou 
can do to try to keep up with vou 
When reach the bottom, 
even though business just moves side- 
ways, it’s a lot different. You can 
chedule your buving with some con 
promote products, and even 
think about expansion for the upswing 
that is bound to come.” 
¢ Wary of Statistics—Scores of busi- 
ncssmen between Angeles and 
Philadelphia share Pendleton’s and Lal- 
lou’s mood, Nearly all expect business 
in the third quarter to be only a trifle 
less sluggish than it was in spring and 
carly summer. However, none savs 
summer shutdowns will be longer than 
usual 

Businessmen are widely skeptical 
about the upturn in the Federal Re- 
serve Board index of production in May 
(BW —Jun.21°58,p25). It may mark the 
start of a strong and sustained trend, 
they admit, but most of them expect 
production just to mush around during 
the hot months. The moderate pickup 
in steel is generally attributed to wide 
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spread ordering in anticipation of a 
price hike. 

In Pittsburgh, the steel people them- 
selves don’t expect a real lessening of 
industrial production except for the 
slow, vacation-bound month of July. 
After that, the steel people figure they 
can only go up. Most are thinking in 
broad terms of a rise from a 55% oper- 
ating rate in the second quarter to 65% 
in the third quarter and to 75% im 
the fourth. Their basic reason: the 
end of heavy slashing of inventory. 
¢ Late Spurt—With few exceptions, 
businessmen look for an upturn by the 
cnd of the third quarter and for a 
fourth quarter that will be the best 
slice of the year. The big question in 
the back of everyone’s mind is the auto 
industry. 

Detroit's wretched production rate 
is bound to get a lift at the turn of the 
model year—the auto companies must 
have the new cars built before it can 
sell them. That means heavier spending 
for materials and parts, fatter payrolls 
for a while at least. But after that, if 
sales don’t live up to hopes, many 
businessmen fear the economy might 
suffer a relapse. 

Expectations for Detroit’s 1959 vin- 
tage are bolstered by the mop-up of 
debt on consumers’ present cars (BW— 
Jun.21°58,p28), the sturdy market for 
used cars, and the dealers’ good inven- 
tory position. 


lll. View From the Street 


The sober conservatism of business- 
men around the country—tvpified by 
one Seattle observer's mixed metaphor 
that “the roof isn’t going to fall in, but 
we're not out of the woods by a good 
ceal’’—seems out of harmony with Wall 
Strect’s ebullience of the past few 
weeks. 

Despite poor carnings reports and 
many dividend cuts, stock averages are 
well above last October’s lows and still 
show no signs of beating a general re- 
treat. Some Wall Street veterans in- 
sist that this is a technical rally that 
will give way to another steep decline. 
But this is a minority view. Most 
analysts now are convinced that the 
market forecasts better business ahead 
¢ Doubts Remain—There’s _ still a 
lingering concern about “an excess of 
confidence” in the stock market. Old- 
timers contend that business will have 
to show a vigorous increase merely to 
justify current stock prices. If business 
doesn’t measure up to the expectations 
of investors, thev fear a market decline 
that would lead in turn to a further 
slide in business. 

This test is a long way off, most Wall 
Streeters reply, because—as thev see it 

the market is betting only on a 
marked pickup sometime next vear, not 
necessarily in 1958. 


Seaway Tariffs... 


. . . get shippers’ O.K., 
but opposition from other in- 
terests may set off fireworks at 
August hearings. 


U.S. and Canadian committees as- 
signed to recommend shipping tools on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway made their 
long-awaited proposals last week: 

Montreal Welland 
to Welland Canal to 
Canal Lake Erie 
Assessment per gross 4¢ 2¢ 
registered ton of 

vessel 

plus 
Per ton of 

cargo 

or 
Per ton of bulk cargo 40 2 

Public hearings are scheduled to start 
in Washington and Ottawa Aug. 6, 
and are likely to be hot-tempered. East 
Coast ports and railroads that would 
lose business to the Seaway call the 
rates low; Midwestern interests are 
split; but shippers and ship operators 
who would use the Seaway call them 
about right. The committees’ ‘job was 
to set rates high enough to pay off the 
cost of the Seaway in 50 vears, but low 
enough not to discourage shipping. 
¢ Pivot—In figuring the total costs for 
Seaway cargoes, shippers will have to 
include the extra time and cost of using 
the lakes. They will have to weigh this 
against the cost of sending goods over- 
land to the Atlantic Coast, then having 
them picked up by ship. 

To encourage domestic shipping via 
the Seaway, the cheaper bulk rate that 
applies to big volume export-import 
commodities—such as grain and iron ore 
—will also apply to general cargo being 
moved within the U.S. or Canada. It’s 
a question how much this would boost 
such shipments between, savy, Chicago 
and New York. The extra time might 
more than offset the toll saving. 
¢ Volume Index—When fixed, the 
rates will determine the volume of ship- 
ments on the Seaway. The committees 
figured on 25-million tons in next year’s 
navigation season, reaching 50-million 
tons by 1968. They plaved it conserva- 
tively, to be sure of meeting the debt 
service. The only previous estimates 
for 1959 traffic were considerably 
higher. The St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corp. put it at 36.5-million 
tons; and New York transportation con- 
sultant James C. Bucklev (for Cleve- 
land) said 30-million tons. 

If the proposed rates don’t work out, 
they can be changed later. Canada will 
collect the tolls and distribute them on 
the basis on which the two nations are 
sharing the costs—71% to Canada, 
29% to the U.S. 
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Homebuilding Enjoys a Revival 


Easier credit releases the still 


pent-up demand, chiefly for 


more living space for growing 


families formed since the war. 


For the past two and a quarter years, 
homebuilders have been whistling 
through the sales doldrums, looking 
ahead with shaky hope to the day when 
customers would again storm their 
model homes and lay pen to con- 
tract. Quite unexpectedly, that day is 
here now, despite a general recession 
and a tapering of the family formation 
rate. 

Today, builders are hurrying plans 
for new developments to match the re- 
vived demand—and the new ability of 
prospective buyers to come to terms. 
The volume of housing starts will be 
increasing in the next few months, and 
experts in government and_ industry 
are raising their estimates for 1958. 
instead of a 1.1-million annual rate in 
the last half (BW —Jun.7°58,p26), they 
now talk of a 1.2-million rate. 
¢ Business Basis—Reasons for the ab- 
rupt end of the homebuilders’ private 
recession are beginning to come into 
focus. If you talk to builders all over 
the country, aS BUSINESS WEEK Ie- 
porters did this week, you find a variety 
of signs and symptoms that add up to 
a few broad generalities: 

e¢ The demand was always there. 
True, the marriage rate is waning 
(BW-—Jun.7’58,p76), but the families 
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already established have continued to 
outgrow their first postwar homes. 
hey are under increasing pressure to 
move from two-bedroom houses to 
homes with three and four bedrooms. 
At an Atlanta city planning session, 
utility representatives declared that 
more families are “doubling up” now 
than at any time since the 1930s. 

¢ Until the money supply and the 
mortgage terms eased, families were un- 
able to indulge their need for more 
housing space. Now they can do it and, 
even though their job security may be 
clouded by the general business slump, 
they can’t afford not to. 

¢ Poor homebuilding rates of the 
past two and a quarter years can be 
blamed largely on big inventories built 
through 1955 and left unsold when 
money tightened beyond the means of 
thousands of families. These inven- 
tories have been cleared. 

e The new market is largely among 
the growing families. People are shop- 
ping primarily for more space. ‘They'll 
take fewer built-in appliances and other 
selling features. ““They are more posi- 
tive about what they want,” says a 
Houston builder, “but, by the same 
token, easier to deal with if vou give 
them what they want.” 

e Builders in some areas are 
shaving prices as much as 10%, with 
the help of better deals on materials 
and better productivity from labor. But 
the long-term trend of prices is up. 
And this spurs families to buy now. 

“A year ago, thev would look but they 


wanted to wait and see,” savs a Kansas 
City builder. ‘““This vear they want to 
buy now, and thev’re willing to sign 
a contract.” That's partly because of 
family need, partly because most people 
assume next vear’s house will 
more, in the long-range inflationary 
trend 

¢ Who's Buying?—In localities where 
the 1950-55 building boom failed to 
saturate the market, there’s still a 
lively demand for the  lowest-cost 
houses, among voung couples who have 
been renting. In Portland, Ore., for 
example, the most vigorous call is for 
homes costing under $10,000; in Mem 
phis, under $12,000; in Detroit, under 
$14,000. Extension of the VA program, 
with no downpayment, feeds lending 
money into this market. 

However, far more cities report that 
today’s buyers are in their second or 
third round of home-shopping. Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo builders agree that 
75% to 80% of their buvers fall in 
this group; Portland again is an excep 
tion, with most buvers entering their 
first homes 

A third and growing market is 
pointed out in Richmond and in Bos- 
ton—the retired couples “whose chil 
dren are out on their own, who don’t 
need the space they once did, who 
don’t like to keep up a large place any 
longer, and who drop back to a new 
but smaller house with a lot of built-in 
labor-saving gadgets.” 

Some of these people offer a market 
for the postwar two-bedroom 
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the younger families are outgrowing. 
* Used Houses—Before the mass of 
homeowners can trade up to bigger 
new houses, however, the problem of 
the secondhand house will have to be 
solved more effectively. A family may 
urgently want or need better housing 
yet be unable to make a downpayment 
until it disposes of its present home. 

Builders are pedient ~ reluctant to 
take houses in trade—it gives them two 
selling jobs. Some do accept them, 
even go through the business of renting 
them until they are sold; others under- 
write sale by the owner, offering him a 
guaranteed price that he is urged to beat 
by selling the property directly. 

In most cities, purchases of used 

houses are considered hard to finance— 
much harder than for new houses. Yet 
in established areas they outnumber 
new house deals, in Buffalo by six to 
one, in Philadelphia by about seven to 
three. Real estate people in Birming- 
ham say many buvers prefer prewar 
houses as being better built; in Detroit, 
used house sales have increased as new 
house sales have dropped to “the lowest 
level since 1938.” 
* Where They're Buying—Generally, 
the used house market is liveliest where 
local economic conditions shut buvers 
out of the new house market, as in 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo. But this 
isn't always true. In fact, one builder 
contends that it’s axiomatic that new 
house sales follow used house sales, as 
in the auto business. It seems to be true 
in Boston, Memphis, Philadelphia, and 
New York 


Here's a how 


cross-section of 
homes are selling: 

in the Northeast, sales seem to be 
steady in the New York area (up on 
Long Island, down in Westchester), up 
10° or so in Philadelphia, up 20% in 
Boston 

In the South, which has been ahead 
of the national pace all along, sales and 
starts are off 10% in Atlanta, “‘doubled’”’ 
in Birmingham, and “going crazy” in 
Memphis. In unincorporaied parts of 
Dade County, Fla., building permits in 
May ran 50% ahead of the vear-ago 


new 


hgure, and sales are strong. 


In the Southwest, Tulsa is 10% 
ahead of last vear’s sales and Houston 
claims a real boom. Houston had a 
oversupply until this spring, 
building about 18,000 homes a vear 
from 1950 to 1955, compared with 
5,000 or 9,000 last vear. “I wouldn’t be 
at all surprised to see 15,000 starts this 
vear,” says Robert Clemens, president 
of the Houston Homebuilders Assn. 

In the Midwest, unemployment- 
stricken Detroit is at rock-bottom, and 
Cleveland reports the worst sales and 
lowest record of starts in 10 years. 
Milwaukee, too, is running behind. 

In the Far West, sales are ahead of 
last vear in Salt Lake City, barely ahead 
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in Portland and Los Angeles, well 
ahead in the Northern California area. 

In three cities, the revival of residen- 
tial building has had special effects on 
apartment construction. In Los An- 
geles, the apartment spree continues, 
accounting oe more than half of all 
housing construction in the past year 
or so, despite signs that the market is 
just about saturated. In San Francisco, 
the apartment boom has been checked 
by a decline from 1,450 units in April 
to 1,220 in May—the first real setback 
since late 1956. In Chicago and its 
suburbs, this month’s apartment starts 
are expected to top last June’s after a 
five-month lag. 
¢ What They're Buying—With FHA 
now approving 3% downpayment on 
up to $13,500 (BW—Apr.12'58,p52), 
the $13,500 figure is almost a magic 
number for house prices. To reach this 
figure, many builders have shaved fea- 
tures from last year’s $14,500 house, 
but they say many buyers are still tak- 
ing the same features—built-in appli- 
ances, basements, garages instead of 
carports, air conditioning—as optional 
extras. Others take the stripped house, 
then add these features under FHA’s 
Title I loans. 

Some cities where the market in 
general is slow report a surprising in- 
terest in the above-$20,000 house. 
That’s true in Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, and Boston, where the 
slowest seiler often turns out to be in 
the $14,000-$19,500 range. 

Some of the support for the highest- 
priced houses comes from executive 
transfers, at income levels where the 
recession hasn’t hurt so much as in the 
hourly paid laboring class. Some also 
comes from the fact that sites for tract 
development are all but gone, and sites 
cost so much that only a high-priced 
custom house is justified. In the Bos- 
ton area, site costs are up as much as 
50% from a few years ago, and in Los 
Angeles, the remaining sites are largely 
hilly and hard to build on. 

As costs move up, houses tend to be 
priced out of one income bracket after 
another. ““There’s a fallacy in thinking 
a lower downpayment is enough of a 
solution,” says Joseph J. Mollica, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Builders Assn. 
“What we really need are longer mort- 
gage terms to create lower monthly 
payments.” In Westchester County, 
N. Y., builders say “big mortgages are 
causing astronomical monthly costs—up 
to $350 for a $25,000 mortgage.” 
¢ Backtracking—Reporters in several 
cities, notably Chicago and Tulsa, note 
a movement back to the cities from the 
suburbs. Many families have found 
themselves swamped by commuting 
costs and increasing taxes, especially 
for schools. In the Chicago area, in- 
creased taxes have boosted monthly pay- 
ments as much as 40% in a few years. 


Back to Market 


U.S. Steel is after new 
public money for the first 
time since 1954—to finance a 
record capital spending. 


Capital spending authorized by 
United States Steel directors this week 
soared past the $1-billion mark to set 
a new high in the Corporation’s 57-year 
history. 

At the same time they raised their 
existing program by 56%, U.S. Steel’s 
directors O.K.’d a move to help pay 
for it—a $300-million sinking fund de- 
benture issue to be marketed July 16. 
It’s U.S. Steel’s first public financing 
since 1954, when a $300-million issue 
of serial debentures was sold. 

Before this week’s spectacular boost- 
ing of its spending program, U.S. 
Steel had authorized projects that would 
cost $640-million to complete. That 
total was down only $25-million from 
yearend, despite heavy first-quarter 
spending. 

Another item in the Corporation’s de- 
cision to borrow now was doubtless the 
fact that its working capital dropped 
by $98.8-million in the first quarter. 
That was the result of a $109-million 
modernization and replacement pro- 
gram paid for out of current funds. 
¢ Quebec Expansions—A major com- 
ponent of the enlarged spending pro- 
gram will be in Canada. Since Mar. 
31, U.S. Steel has asked bids on a 193- 
mile railroad from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to its Quebec Cartier iron ore 
holdings in Eastern Canada (BW— 
Oct.19°57,p175). This might cost $40- 
million to $50-million. Also up for 
bidding already is a 60,000-hp. hydro- 
electric plant, estimated to cost $15- 
million, near the site. 

Additionally, the Corporation expects 
to invite bids for a harbor and loading 
plant at Port Cartier and an open pit 
mine and an 8-million-ton-per-vear con- 
centrating plant at Lac Jeannine. 
Ultimately, the works will require two 
new towns to accommodate about 5,000 
people altogether. Estimates of the total 
cost of the Quebec Cartier project run 
from $200-million to $300-million. 

e Less Cash—While its construction 
budget headed up, U.S. Steel’s cash 
flow headed down—another reason for 
going to Wall Street now. For example: 

¢ Retained earnings in the first 
quarter were more than 75% below 
those of the first quarter of 1957—$15.8- 
million vs. $68.8-million. 

e Wear and exhaustion accruals, 
including charges for accelerated amor- 
tization, in the first quarter were 35% 
below those for the corresponding 
period last year—$45-million vs. $68.3- 
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million. A portion of this could have re- 
sulted from depreciation rates pegged 
to vary with the operating rate—which 
was way off in the first quarter. But a 
significant part of it stemmed from a 
marked drop in the 60-month acceler 
ated amortization certifications available 
to it (BW—Feb.22’58,p57). 

Earnings ought to get better as 1955 
wears on if steel prices go up. But em 
ployment costs will mse significantly 
next week (BW —Jun.21'58,p32), and 
amortization accruals can only go down 
Hence, the Corporation is running 
into the cash shortage its principal fi 
nancial officers have been warning of 
for vears. 
¢ Interest Edges Up—Within _ the 
‘trade, there was some feeling that U.S. 
Steel, which has demonstrated a rare 
sense of good timing in the past, may 
be missing the boat in going to the 
market now. Bond underwriters sa\ 
that if Steel had sold its issue a month 
ago, it would not have had to pay more 
than 3.5%. Today, because of the 
fear of tighter money, most under 
writers figure it would have to pay an 
average of 4% for its borrowings. And 
few bond men think that conditions 
will be any better a month from now. 

Certainly it will not be able to match 
the low costs of its 1954 debenture 
issue, which had interest rates ranging 
from 1.3% to 2.65%. On the other 
hand, it staved out of the market dur 
ing the tight money period, when the 
cost of borrowing for a company like 
U.S. Steel would have been in the 
neighborhood of 5%. 
¢ New Routes Necessary—The cash 
squeeze prevented U.S. Steel from fi- 
nancing its $1-billion program in the 
same fashion that it financed similar 
programs, plus its wholly new Fairless 
works and its Venezuelan ore project, 
earlv in the 1950s. 

Then, with wear and exhaustion ac- 
cruals almost doubling in five years, and 
by drawing down working capital $95 
million over 34 vears, it rode out a drop 
in retained earnings of more than 50% 
while it completed the Fairless works 
and brought Cerro Bolivar into opera 
tion aS an ore source. Onlv_ there 
after, in mid-1954, did it go to Wall 
Street to restore its working capital 
By that time, of course, U S. Steel’s 
working capital requirements had soared 
well bevond those of 1950—both as a 
result of inflation and because of a 15% 
increase In Capacity. 

his time, although there’s no ex 
cess profits tax to halve retained earn 
ings, the wear and exhaustion account 
is accruing at an annual rate almost 
$100-million below that of 1957. Thus, 
the Corporation has to depend on Wall 
Street, not on a high level of business 
and an inordinately high rate of cash 
generation, to furnish the answer to its 
hnancial problems. 
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Smuggling ? 
of Syrian volunteers and 
trained Lebanese tribes 


BALLS BL, Controlled by 
rebels. 


Mukhtara - Deir el] Ashayer 
Druze tribesmen and private 
armies of feudal chieftairs 
want to overthrow Chamoun. 
Halba-Tripoli - Moslem 
city bosses and tribes 

who want to secede from 
Christian Lebanon and foin 
Moslem Syria. 





Hermel - Moslem Shia tribes 


Moslem Shia tribes. 


(Both want greater say in Lebanon's 
affairs 


Why Lebanon Needs Help 


From BUSINESS WEEK’S bureau chief 
in Beirut this week came a sketch map 
ot the civil war that has been tearing 
Lebanon apart politically and eco- 
nomically for the past six weeks. A look 
at the map (reproduced above) tells 
better than words what Pres. Cham- 
oun’s pro-Western government has been 
up against. 

The revolt has been inspired and 
supplied from neighboring Syria—parth; 
by Soviet agents and partly by stooges 
of the United Arab Republic’s Pres. 
Nasser. Early in the week, United Na- 
tions Secv. Gen. Hammarskjold con 
ferred with Nasser in Cairo in an at- 
tempt to win concessions. He failed. 

Then, at midweek, the rebels re 
newed their offensive after a few days’ 
lull. With the squeeze increasing, the 
Chamoun government appealed for a 
U.N. police force to “completely seal 
off Lebanon's frontiers.’” This request 
sent Hammarskjold hurrying back from 
Beirut to New York on Wednesday. 
¢ Veto in the Way—The Secretary 
General knew that to meet the Leban 


ese government's request—with the mili- 
tary situation as it 1is—it would be nec- 
essary for the U.N. to create a sizable, 
well-armed force to control the borders 
with Svria. And he also knew that a 
Soviet veto would block any such move 
by the Security Council. 

As a result, the Western diplomats 
awaiting Hammarskjold’s return at the 
U.N. felt an emergency session of the 
General Assembly would have to be 
called. By two-thirds majority, the As 
sembly could authorize a U.N. force 
probably like that used in the 1956 
Suez even like the Korean 
one. 

Unless there’s a political compromise 
in Lebanon replacing Chamoun with a 
more neutral president, Washington 
seemed likely to incline toward such a 
course (page 85). 

At midweck, meanwhile, the Eisen- 
hower Administration still trving 
desperately to avoid direct intervention 
bv U.S. Marines attached to the Sixth 
lect and British paratroopers stationed 
on Cyprus 
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Tranquil Pills Stir Up Doctors 




















PRANOUILIZER for doctors at AMA meeting was artist Salvador Dali’s conception of 
man’s release trom anxiety, depicted inside a 60-ft. “chrysalid,” or butterfly cocoon. 


The big news at this week’s annual 
meeting of the American Medical Assn. 
in San Francisco wasn’t so much what 
happened—or even the unusual merger 
of art and medicine in the exhibits (pic 
tures)—as what didn’t happen. 

Doctors at the year’s top medical con- 
fab had looked for a heated outbreak of 
the fight currently raging in medical 
circles over the possible harmful effects 
of some of the tranquilizers. Only a few 
weeks earlier at the American Psychi 
atric Assn. convention in the same city, 
unfavorable reports on tranquilizers had 
stirred considerable controversy. 

The fight never broke into the open 
at the AMA. But in behind-the-scenes 
gatherings, doctors voiced concern over 
a Mayo Clinic report that one of th« 
tranquilizers, taken to relieve high blood 
pressure, has had a serious enough 
reaction on some patients to send them 
to the hospital for psychiatric care. ‘The 
Rochester (Minn.) clinic recently ad 
mitted 80 such patients 
¢ New Hurdle—Admittedlv, Mavo doc 
tors say, the tranquilizers may not have 
produced the mental illness, since it 
seems unlikely that any drug could 
directly duplicate a complicated 
psvchiatric illness. It is more likely that 
the tranquilizers merely acted to upset 
an unstable internal equilibrium that 
already existed 

But many people are disturbed by 
evidence now beginning to pile up that 
raises questions on the use of tran- 
quilizers. Many doctors, obviously im- 
pressed by the reports, are starting to 
prescribe tranquilizers only in case of 
obvious dire necessity 

Companies making the lucrative tran 
quilizers, however, are inclined to view 
the recent claims as just one more 
hurdle of the kind any spectacular new 
type of drug must cross. Consensus 
seems to be that careful evaluation of 
tranquilizers can only work to the long 
term good of the business 

Wallace Laboratories, sponsor of the 
big Salvador Dali watk-through tran 
quilizer exhibit (pictures), isn't bothered 
at all. Wallace’s Dr. Frank Berger told 
the Sixth National Medical Chemistr 
Svmposium of the American Chemical 
Society at Madison, Wis., this week, 
that the achievements of tranquilizers 
must be recognized without cxaggerating 
either hopes or fears 

Possible bad public reaction to the 
first solid evidence that tranquilizers 
can cause serious side effects on certain 


patients could have immediate business 


consequences, however. Medical men 
estimate that 17-million Americans 
some 10 of the population—sufter 
from some nervous or mental problem 


(BW—Mav3'58,p131). Many of them 
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HUMAN CELL, magnified 1-million times, was Upjohn Co.'s INSIDE THE CELL (below), doctors—and laymen—see how it is 
AMA exhibit, which took 3,700 ft. of plastic tubing, 1 mi. of wiring constructed, how it stores fat, forms protein, and obtains cnergy 














(to the tune of $150-million in sales 
last year) are potential tranquilizer 
customers who could be scared off. 
¢ Good News—The San _ Francisco 
\MA meeting had happier news. 

In the war on cancer, the University 
of California’s Nobel Prize winner, Dr. 
Wendell M. Stanley, reported there can 
be little further doubt that viruses are 
the prime cause of most types of cancer 
BW —Jun.23'56,p54). Research — has 
now proved beyond contention, he said, 
that viruses can cause cancer in animals, 
ind “‘in the light of current knowledge, 
it is therefore now time to assume that 
the same is true in human beings, and 
execute our research accordingly.” 

General acceptance of the virus-can- 
cer link as valid marks a clear turning 
point in research thinking, and should 
result in redirecting many research proj- 
ects along more clearly defined paths. 

Arthritis sufferers got the encourag- 
ing news that Merck & Co. scientists, 
already famed for the original laboratory 
svnthesis of cortisone, have come up 
with a new anti-arthritic hormone drug, 
described as at least 30 times more pow- 
erful, with fewer undesirable side ef- 
fects 

Chemically known as hexadecadrol, it 
has been used on humans less than six 
months—far from long enough, Merck 
points out, to permit general marketing. 
But carly results are so encouraging that 
under wav by Vanderbilt 
University, the Mayo Clinic, and _pri- 
vate research organizations. 

Heart patients got a good word, too. 
Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis phar- 
maceutical company, reported that sub- 
stitution of a new margarine, made 
from nonhydrogenated corn oil, for 
other fats in the diet significantly 
lowers blood cholesterol levels. There 
was evidence, too, that this may have 
halted further progress of atherosclero- 
sis, the most serious form of hardening 
of the arteries. The test, one of the 
largest controlled studies ever done in 
the cholesterol field, was conducted on 
301 patients at Central State Hospital 
in Indianapolis. Its results strongly sup- 
port the suspicion long held by doctors 
that high blood cholesterol is related 
to atherosclerosis. 
¢ Basic—Other basic medical advances 
were reported at a medicinal chem- 
istry meeting of the American Chemi 
cal Society at Madison, Wis. Dr. L. 
S. Schanker of the National Heart In- 
stitute, delving into the mysteries of the 
human cell, revealed a radical new 
theory as to how the cell absorbs foreign 
compounds. His research shows, he 
said, that the key to cell absorption is 
a chemical one, having to do with the 
drug cencerned and the acidity or alka- 
linity of the cell that is going to ab- 
sorb it. If both are alike, the greatest 
cell absorption occurs; when they are 
different, the least 


studies are 
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Supreme Court's Quiet 


The Supreme Court will wind up a 
long but unspectacular term in a few 
days, still the subject of criticism and 
debate—though many of the accusations 
are directed at decisions made in pre- 
vious years. 

Indeed, this term has _ differed 
markedly from recent ones, which were 
heavily spiced with major issues and 
controversial decisions. In numbers of 
cases handled—over 1,000 so far, with 
more than 100 decided by written 
opinion—the term has been an ex- 
tremely active one. But few of the cases 
have been really big, and even fewer 
turning points in the law have been 
established by decisions (table). 
¢ Civil Rights—By and large, the court 
again made its biggest splash with civil 
rights cases. Labor decisions were im 
portant, but several issues—notably the 


union-management hot cargo issue— 
were decided on exceedingly narrow 


grounds. The antitrust decisions were 
routine, with nothing to match last 
term’s du Pont-General Motors split-up 
ruling. There were few broadly signif- 
cant decisions in the regulation of busi- 
ness. Even in civil rights, there was 
nothing to match the rulings last term 
on the rights of Communists and crim 
inals and on U.S. security regulations. 

One new twist came in the field of 
labor law. A majority of justices said 
umons are not exempt from common 
law suits by workers seeking damages 
for being prevented from working by 
union force or threats or for being 
expelled illegally from unions. 

The court denied that the Taft- 
Hartley Act excludes state courts from 
awarding common law damages caused 
by union violence—as it previously had 
ruled in employer suits. The ultimate 
reach of the precedent is uncertain. But 
it puts local judges and juries into labor 
regulation in a big way, outside T-H. 
¢ Picket Damage—A related issue will 
come up next year: The court this week 
agreed to review a California state dam- 
age award against the San Diego Build- 
ing Trades Council for picketing a 
lumber company. A few vears ago, the 
Supreme Court in the same case said 
California could not enjoin the picket- 
ing under state labor law, because the 
conduct may be a violation of the fed- 
cral Taft-Hartley Act. 

The case should now test whether 
state courts may use state labor law— 
rather than common law damage ac- 
tions—to award employer damages 
against non-violent union conduct that 
may be either protected or prohibited 
by Taft-Hartley. 

Another new twist came on the old 
principle that federal property is gen 
crally immune from. state taxation. 


The court ruled that states may impose 
personal property taxes on government 
owned materials being used by con- 
tractors in performing government con- 
tracts. Since this tax burden will be 
passed on to the government, the 
court’s rulings impose a substantial ad- 
ditional financial burden on defense 
contracts. 

¢ Reclamation—Despite this seeming 
conflict, the court has continued its 
trend to support federal authority where 
it conflicts with state rights. ‘This week 
it unanimously upheld the federal recla- 
mation law against California court 
rulings that state law was superior to the 
federal act. 


1. The Warren Court 


The courts’ severest critics got little 
ammunition for their demand that the 
court should be restrained in some basic 
way. General Congressional support has 
not materialized for taking certain areas 
completely out of the court’s jurisdic- 
tion—as originally proposed by Sen. 
William Jenner (R-Ind.). There is even 
strong doubt that the watered-down 
version will be adopted. 

Despite the over-all calm of this 
term, there are signs that all 1s not 
sweetness and light inside the court. 
There appears to be a growing struggle 
between sharply conflicting judicial 
philosophies and temperaments, _ par- 
ticularly on individual rights. 

Much of this battle goes on unob- 
served during private conferences on 
cases. But its symptoms have sometimes 
cropped out in sharp exchanges between 
justices in open court and, more often, 
in the biting rejoinders of an increasing 
number of 5-4 splits. 
¢ The Line-Up—Though it has not 
held in every big cas*, the line-up on 
the Warren court indicated last term 
was: the Chief Justice, with Justices 
Black, Douglas, and Brennan, as op- 
posed to Justices Frankfurter, Burton, 
Clark, and Harlan. That cleavage be- 
came more solid this term. Justice 
Whittaker, the newest member, still 
swings between the groups; Brennan 
himself is not yet completely commit- 
ted to the Warren bloc. 

Perhaps best example of the deep 
philosophic split, touched with personal 
carping, is the court’s record on decision 
day, Mar. 31. In several naturalization 
and citizenship cases, the court split 5-4. 

In one of them, Frankfurter spoke 
for a 5-4 majority to uphold the power 
of Congress to deprive a natural born 
citizen of his citizenship because lh: 
voted in a foreign election. 

In another, Warren spoke for a 5-4 
majority to strike down a clause in th« 
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Term Masks Deepening Rift 
ee 


State courts may award workers substantial damages against unions for keeping them from work by force or threat 
of force and for wrongful expulsion from the union, even though union conduct violates Taft-Hartley Act. 
Hot Cargo 


Unions may sign hot cargo contracts with employers, but cannot enforce them over the employer's objections by 
direct appeals to workers. 


Good Faith Price Discrimination 
After 17 years of litigation, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) sales in 1940 to some customers at lower prices than granted 


others in the Detroit area are upheld as necessary to meet, in good faith, competitors’ lower prices to the favored 
customers. 


Robinson-Patman Act Triple Damage Suits 
Businessmen cannot use R-P Act ban against sales at ‘unreasonably low prices’ as the basis for private triple dam- 
age suits against their competitors. 

Soap Monopoly 
The Big Three soap makers must stand trial on civil monopoly charges, even though they are denied access to grand 
jury records used by the government to prepare the charges. 


Ee es eS a a a Se St 
Government-Owned Materials and Plants 
State and local governments may impose personal property taxes on government-owned materials and work in proc- 
ess in the hands of contractors, and may levy real property taxes on federally-owned buildings used by private com- 
panies either for government contracts or private business. 


TRANSPORTATION: (et LLL LL 
Shipping Dual Rates 
Shipping conferences may not use dual rates—giving shippers reduced rates on ocean freight for using conference 
ships exclusively—to stifle competition from non-conference steamship companies. 
Railroad Truck Companies : 
The Interstate Commerce Commission does not have to limit operations of trucking companies owned by railroads to 
service directly connected with the railroad's freight service. 


ALIEN PROPERTY: ce ae ee cs ee eS eS 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Before the government can sell this $100-million chemical property seized as enemy alien property in World War Il, 
former Swiss owners are entitled to trial on merits of their claim that they were not a cloak for German interests— 
even though Swiss law bars production of key documents. 


School Integration 
Court refused to interfere with several lower court orders directing integration in Southern states, including Virginia, 
under its 1954 ruling barring racial segregation in public schools. 
Job Discrimination 
Negro railroad workers may go into federal court to fight alleged discrimination against them by a union in job 
classifications and seniority rights. 
Eavesdropping 
Listening to a conversation on a regular extension telephone, at the request of one of the parties to the conversation, 
is not illegal wiretapping and evidence so obtained may be used in federal court. 
Passports 
Congress has not authorized the State Dept. to require citizens to furnish non-Communist affidavits as a condition 
to obtaining passports; and the Secretary of State has no authority to withhold a passport on the basis of confiden- 
tial information. 
Citizenship 
Congress may constitutionally deprive a citizen of his citizenship for voting in a foreign political election, but may 
not constitutionally take away citizenship for deserting the military forces in time of war. 
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same law, depriving wartime military 
deserters of their citizenship. 
¢ Deep Split—In the desertion case, 
Warren and Frankfurter stated their 
conflicting concepts of the Supreme 
Court’s role in government and the 
responsibilities of individual justices 
in deciding constitutional questions. 

Warren said that while it is a 
grave” thing to declare an act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional, ““We are oath- 
bound to defend the Constitution . . . 
the judiciary has the duty of implement- 
ing the Constitutional safeguards that 
protect individual rights . . 

lrankfurter belittled Warren’s con- 
clusion that loss of citizenship is a 
cruel and unusual” punishment for 
wartime desertion, since the same of- 
fense is also punishable by death. Said 
lrankfurter: “When the power of 
Congress to pass a statute is challenged, 
the function of this court is to deter- 
mine whether the legislative action lies 
clearly outside the Constitutional grant 
of power oy 

Warren took four members of the 
court with him on the case, Frankfurter 
had three supporting his strong dissent. 
Observers felt that the split revealed in 
this case on the crucial power to strike 
down Congressional legislation pervades 
much of the court’s work. 


ll. Next Term 


Ihe court has one more decision day 
scheduled before adjourning for the 
summer—unless it just cannot finish 
work on the 18 cases still pending. 
Ihese include ones involving: 

¢ ‘The right of emplovers to pro- 
hibit distribution of union literature or 
union solicitation in the plant, while 
they distribute anti-union literature and 
make anti-union statements. 

¢ The power of the FTC to police 
illeged misleading advertising by in- 
surance companies in states having their 
own insurance laws 

Some 60 cases have already been ac- 
cepted for the fall term, but few of 
them are significant. Other, and more 
important cases, will probably be heard. 
One is the heated controversy over state 
versus federal rights to oil deposits be- 
vond the three-mile limit. ‘The Gulf 
states, led by Louisiana, claim rights out 
to at least 10.5 miles; Justice Dept. says 
state control ends at the three-mile line. 
¢ Segregation—There is little doubt 
that important school segregation ap- 
peals will come up again, perhaps fore- 
ing a showdown on the vague directive 
that integration must proceed with “all 
deliberate speed.” 

Ihere is an outside chance the Beth- 
lechem Steel-Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
merger case will reach the court in the 
1958-1959 term. It’s considered the 
crucial test of the Clayton Act powers 
to prevent anti-competitive mergers. 
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Deciding Who Controls Space 


Congress has decided all non-military space explora- 


tion will be under a civilian agency. 


But a House-Senate 


conference committee is still debating the details. 


There’s no doubt this week that 
civilians will be responsible for the U.S. 
showing in its race with the Russians 
to get into space. 

House and Senate have now agreed 
that a civilian agency reporting to the 
President will be in charge of all non- 
military projects; the Pentagon’s role 
will be restricted to those with military 
applications. 

Control of the spending of billions of 
dollars is involved. Here’s an idea of 
what it costs to get into space: Project 
Vanguard, a relatively primitive opera- 
tion, is costing close to $200-million; 
the space probes of the Pentagon will 
run to about $500-million during the 
next 12 months; developing the 1|-mil- 
lion-lb.-thrust engine that’s considered 
essential to space exploration will cost 
$200-million to $500-million. 

hese figures don’t take into account 
the billions the Pentagon is already 
spending to develop and produce the 
IRBMs and ICBMs to be shot against 
an enemy. The engines that propel 
these will be used to propel presently 
planned space research flights. 
¢ Brassy Tinge—lor the next couple of 
vears at least, U.S. space projects will 
have an almost completely military look. 
That’s because the Pentagon’s <Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency is al- 
ready acting as the agent for the “non- 
military” space probes that are on the 
program. APRA is likely to be on the 
front line for some time, even after 
the new civilian agency is created. 

It is generally understood that the 
new agency will be built around the ven- 
erable National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, which has for vears 
been just about the single most im- 
portant agency conducting basic aero- 
nautical research. 
¢ Reconciliation—This week, an 18- 
man House-Senate conference commit- 
tee is working out differences between 
the House bill (which is close to the 
Administration’s proposals) and the 
Senate version, which differs consider- 
ably. These are the major points of 
conflict: 

e The House, backed by the Ad- 
ministration, wants a one-man boss over 
the new agency with a 17-man advisory 
committee. The Senate, however, wants 
to place top authority in a seven-man 
policy board, with a single director one 
notch below the ruling board. The 
Senate’s policy board would be com- 
posed of heads of agencies such as the 
Defense and State Depts. and the 


Atomic Energy Commission. Observers 
expect the House version to win out. 

¢ The method of deciding whether 
a project is military or non-military is 
up for debate, too. Actually, neither 
bill is considered really adequate, so 
the job of clarifying the issue 1s left to 
the White House. 

However, there is no doubt that both 
sides of Congress want a strong civilian 
agency in control of policy on space 
experiments. The difficult task is giving 
the Pentagon leeway in military projects 
without letting it dominate all space 
exploration. 
¢ Shooting the Moon—While Congress 
winds up the decision of who should 
control space experiments, both the 
Army and the Air Force are pushing 
ahead on a shot at the moon. 

Each service wants to be the first up. 
The Air Force recently said it would 
make the first attempt in August, which 
drew a sharp rebuke from Secy. of 
Defense McElroy. The Air Force re- 
tracted, but observers still think it will 
make the try in August. 

The Army is keeping a strict secrecy 
lid on its moon shoot attempts, but the 
Air Force rhubarb is sure to prod 
Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency into 
matching or beating the Air Force's 
schedule. 

Neither of the two shoots will try to 
hit the moon; such a hit would be sheer 
luck. In fact, the experts think that far 
more technical data would be obtained 
by making a close pass or an orbit 
around the moon. 
¢ Dyna-Soar—On another front, the Air 
Force is getting set for its try to put a 
man into space. First step is to collect 
data at high altitudes with the highly 
touted X-15. Pilots are already going 
through grueling simulated flight tests 
in preparation for the actual flights, 
slated for early next vear. 

The X-15 won't orbit, but it is the 
forerunner of the Air Force’s Project 
Dyna-Soar, which will make the first 
attempt to put a man into space and 
return him. 

Contracts were recently awarded to 
Martin and Boeing to develop the craft. 
It will be carried as high as possible 
by a B-52, then launched on its space 
flight. Plans are to have the manned 
satellite make its earth orbit, then skip 
its way back down in much the same 
manner as a rock is skipped over a pond. 
The project is one to two years away, 
depending on how successful Air Force 
is with its X-15. 
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Another insurance ‘‘extra”’ from friendly American Mutual men... : 
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This friendly Aqq man can slash the cost 
of your casualty insurance! 





Like hundreds of Ay policyholders, you can reduce 
overhead and headaches by putting all your casualty insurance 
problems in the hands of your friend/y Any man. 


Through prompt and regular attention to your insurance needs, he 
can make sure you have just the right amount of coverage 

for each exposure to loss without loopholes or overlapping. And 
working with him to give you a complete package of 


* 
merican 
Industrial Medicine experts who make sure the injured get utu a | 


the best care to speed their return to work. LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


modern insurance services are other Axy specialists such as: 





Production-minded Safety Engineers who help you prevent 
I costly accidents; Claims men who quickly and fairly settle claims; 
| 


These and all other Ay specialists are as near as your phone—ready 
to give you better insurance protection at the lowest possible cost.* 





Why not call your 





*Hamilton Paper Co., another Aj policyholder, friendly AM man now! Or Your friendly Ay man can advise 
saved $106,492 on lower insurance costs in 11 write American Mutual you on all your liability insurance needs 
years through good safety experience . . . gained 


Dept. BW-9, 142 Berkeley 


ther $31,113 through Aj mutual dividends. 
yee aierote.. enactment Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











Leading writers of Workmen’s Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance ° 








LATEST skirmish in varied career of Louis E. Wolfson involves “fraud” charge as . . 


Wolfson Draws SEC Fire 


Louis E. Wolfson of Florida, specu- 


lator-industrialist who gained control of 
Merntt-Chapman & Scott Corp. and 


other companies, and who just missed 
getting control of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., was faced this weck with an 
ficial charge of stock manipulation. 

lhe Securities & Exchange Commis 
ion alleged that Wolfson 
issociates engaged in 
nd deceit” in trading of 
Motors ( orp stock. SEC obtained a 
federal court restraining 
prohibited Wolfson from 
stock until the public is 
of all the facts behind his 


and “un 
“fraud 
American 


known 


tK mnporar 
that 
trading the 


order 


full iwar%e 
transactions 
Wolfson promptly denied any man- 
pulation in American Motors stock. 
Ile admitted that he had sold his hold 
ings of 400,000 shares—7.5% of 
AMC’s outstanding stock—a__ block 
that had made him the company’s 
largest sharcholder. He added that “I 
have an interest in joint accounts that 
| am advised are now in a short position 
in the stock.” 
¢ Basis—lhis short position is the 
basis of the SEC’s charge. There 1s 
nothing illegal in selling short—selling 
stock with the intention of 
replacing it later at a lower cost and 
pocketing the difference. But the SEC 
charges that Wolfson made “false and 
statements that tended to 
impression that he held 
AMC stock outright and was planning 


Over 


borrowed 


misleading” 
convev. the 


24 


to dispose of his holdings. The SEC 
complained that for the past several 
months the Wolfson group had been 
indicating, mostly in newspaper stories, 
that it still held large blocks of AMC 
stock and would continue to hold 
them. But during this period, Wolfson 
is alleged to have been selling. 

Only last week the New York Times 
quoted a Wolfson “spokesman” as 
saving that Wolfson’s shares were being 
sold because the “‘stock was fully 
priced.”” After the SEC charge, the 
limes disclosed that the spokesman was 
Alexander Rittmaster, a close friend 
and a director of Wolfson’s Merritt 
Chapman & Scott Corp. Rittmaster 
told the Times that 100,000 shares had 
already been sold, and that the other 
300,000 would follow. 

But it is clear, on Wolfson’s 
own admission, that all of his original 
shares had already been sold _ before 
the Rittmaster statement. For Wolf- 
son declared, “i am not now, and for 
several weeks have not been” an AMC 
shareholder. In fact, Wolfson had been 
adding to his short position, which the 
SEC estimated at over 150,000 shares. 
In mid-April, the total short position 
in AMC was only 30,000 shares. By 
mid-May, it had jumped to 203,000 
bv mid-June, to 260,000. 

e Profitable—From all accounts, Wolf- 
son made a legitimate killing on his 
original purchase and sale of AMC. 
He bought most of his 400,000 shares 


now 


—enough to name two men to AMC’s 
board—in the winter of 1956-7 at prices 
ranging from $5.25 to $9. If most of 
the stock was sold this spring, he got 
anywhere from $11 to $14. 

Based on an average purchase price of 
$7, Wolfson’s holdings would have cost 
him $2.8-million. Moreover, if Wolf- 
son had bought the shares at the then 
prevailing 70% margin rate, he would 
have paid out something less than $2- 
million. Based on an average sales price 
of $12 a share, he would have got back 
$4.8-million, for a long-term capital 
gain of just under $2-million—just 
about doubling his money. 

On the short side, it is much more 

difficult to figure. Wolfson presumably 
started selling short in order to protect 
his paper profit—what Wall Street calls 
“selling against the box.” But he ap- 
parently sold out his holdings and built 
up his short position further in the last 
few months. In the last few days, ac- 
cording to the SEC, Wolfson bought 
50,000 AMC shares to cover part of his 
short position. 
e Trading—There has been no thought 
of banning trading in AMC-—only in 
keeping W olfson—or his interests—from 
buving or selling. On Friday of last 
week, the day Rittmaster called the 
stock “fully priced,” 92,000 shares were 
traded, and the stock fell from $12.75 
to $12.25. On Monday of this week, 
Wolfson declared that the Rittmaster 
statement was “inaccurate.”” The market 
interpreted this to mean that Wolfson 
actually had more than 300,000 shares 
to unload. The price dropped to $11.62, 
with trading of 113,400 shares. On 
luesday, when the SEC made its charge 
that Wolfson had a large short position, 
the stock rebounded to $12.50 on 
78,000 transactions. It was the most 
heavily traded issue on the exchange 
for each of the three davs. 

The disclosure that Wolfson has a 
large short interest is bullish for AMC 
stock. For Wolfson will eventually have 
to purchase stock to cover his short 
holdings. 

The SEC said it may ask the Justice 
Dept. to consider criminal charges of 
violation of the anti-fraud and manip- 
ulation provision of SEC acts. 

Any criminal proceedings depend on 

the course of the hearing on continuing 
the preliminary injunction. At midweek, 
there was no way of telling what it 
would disclose. 
e AMC Clear—In the flurry of charge 
and denial, one thing is clear. American 
Motors has not been involved in Wolf- 
son’s dealings. George Romney, chair 
man and president of AMC, had no 
comment on the charges, and AMC 
officials expressed surprise that Wolfson 
sold his stock when AMC was doing 
so well. The SEC specifically exempted 
AMC from any part in the Wolfson 
maneuvers. 
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You asked for it-we built it 
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the TCDA-500 Power Shovel Spepial— 
Sh \ 


a new TORQMATIC Converter 
designed exclusively for 
power cranes, draglines and shovels. 


Shovel operators are now convinced—a torque 
converter is the answer to faster work cycles— 
lower maintenance — higher profit on the job. 
And now, Allison offers a new series of 
TorQMATIC Converters specially designed for 
power cranes, draglines and shovels. Compare 
these exclusive TCDA-500 features: 

Exclusive TORQMATIC variable-capacity design 
makes available 8 converter combinations for 
Diesel engines from 150 to 335 horsepower by 
interchanging only four parts. 

New positive-action over-center disconnect 
clutch eliminates working against clutch pedal 
pressure at all times. 

Super-duty construction design stands long 
periods of idling without damage to the con- 
verter or clutch. 

Triple roller-bearing output shaft design easily 
handles maximum sideloads. 

Integral gear-type governor drive gives longer 
trouble-free life. 

Extra-capacity fluid pump assures better oil cool- 
ing even in the heaviest duty service. 

Take a tip from more than 80 manufacturers of 
122 different kinds of construction equipment. 
Get the Allison ToRQMATIC story. 


Ask your equipment dealer, or write: Allison 
Division of General Motors, Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana. 


TORQMATIC DRIVES 








In Business 


Silberstein Out, Landa In as Boss 


Of Penn-Texas; Feuding Continues 


Leopold D. Silberstein, whose one-man rule of Penn- 
Texas Corp. was diluted into a triumvirate last February, 
this week gave up virtually all control. Silberstein re- 
signed as president of the industrial polyglot that he 
had built up over the seven vears since he first took 
control of Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp. He re- 
mains as a director, and has a five-vear contract as a 
consultant, but there’s no question that another man 
is now boss at Penn-Texas: Alfons Landa, who becomes 
president and chief executive officer. 

Landa, a Washington lawyer, started battling Silber- 
stein early last year, in the proxy fight financed by 
Robert Morse, Jr., president of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
\t that time, Silberstein was fighting for control of 
FM. A compromise put Landa on the P-T board, and 
he ultimately became chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 

Now, Silberstein’s resignation is part of another com- 
promise, in which his backer gives up one board seat 
and Landa’s group yields two—to make room for the 
three seats won this year by still another dissident group 
headed by Harris J. Klein and ‘Theodore Blumberg. But 
the new board has not been named, because Klein and 
Blumberg are fighting over who should get the seats. 


a > . 
Hula Dancers Union Steps Up Wages, 


But Amateurs Remain a Problem 


Rising costs have reached the Hawaiian hula. With 
the dancers now pretty well unionized, even the most 
casual ship-greeting undulations cost $10 per dancer— 
double the old price. 

Featured dancers in top spots get up to $125 a week; 
the chorus is in the $65-75 range. 

Still, the union admits to troubles in separating its 
pros from the host of amateur hula dancers. “Every 
Hawaiian in the Islands is a born entertainer,” says the 
union newspaper, rather wistfully. 


* ° - 
Onassis’ Delay on Tanker Building 


Leaves Lawmakers in Peevish Mood 


The news that tanker magnate A. S. Onassis is delay- 
ing the construction of three super tankers has left 
Congress decidedly peevish, and quite unmollified by 
Onassis’ two appearances before the House Merchant 
Marine Committee. 

he ship operator had promised to build the three big 
ships in U.S. yards, when the government permitted 
him to sell 14 other ships to foreign operators.” Now 
Onassis says the need for tanker capacity has vanished. 
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The Maritime Administration has turned the matter 
over to the Justice Dept., which has gone to court in 
an effort to make Onassis either stick to the original 
schedule or pay $8-million damages. In Congress, the 
feeling seems to be that Maritime should have been a 
lot tougher right from the start, lest other companies 
also cancel building plans. 


Du Pont Charges Phillips Pete Infringes 


Its Patent on Linear Polyethylene 


Controversy over the invention of linear, high-density 
polvethylene boiled over this week when du Pont sued 
Phillips Petroleum Co. in the Wilmington (Del.) fed- 
cral court. 

Du Pont charges Phillips with infringing its “com- 
position of matter” patent, which credits du Pont with 
discovering the actual molecular structure of linear poly- 
ethylene—the more durable, temperature resistant type 
of the plastic familiar in squeeze-bottles, houseware, 
packaging. 

The suit seeks to make Phillips stop making and 
selling the plastic; du Pont says it went to court after 
licensing negotiations had broken down. 

A spokesman said Phillips did not consider the 
du Pont patent valid, hence there was no infringement. 


Detailed Price Tags for Autos 


Are Due to Blossom on New Models 


Those detailed price tags will appear on Detroit’s new 
model cars this fall. Sen. Monroney’s labeling bill passed 
a unanimous Senate, should breeze through the House 
in the present term, and is expected to get a Presidential 
O.K. The bill means that each passenger car and sta- 
tion wagon will carry: 

¢ The maker's suggested retail price. 

¢ The suggested price of each piece of optional 
equipment or factory-attached accessory. 

¢ The cost to the dealer of transportation. 


The FCC has ordered AT&T to chop 15% off its 
rates for certain private leased-line telephone services 
rendered to industry and the government. The General 
Services Administration had asked a 25% cut, charging 
AT&T was making an “excessive” profit. 


United Aircraft Sets Up R&D Division 
In Drive for Rocket-Missile Leadership 


United Aircraft Corp.’s move toward leadership in the 
missile-rocket field this week brought the creation of 
one division and the renaming of another: 

The Missiles & Space Systems Div. will be set up 
with 300 scientists, engineers, and technicians at UAC’s 
East Hartford (Conn.) plant. 

The Norden Div. will be the new name of Norden- 
Ketay Corp. of Stamford, designer and maker of guidance 
systems. 
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New high riser of Aleoa Aluminum sets 


Step one in Baltimore’s ambitious 
plans for urban redevelopment is the 
handsome new Commercial Credit 
Building. Twenty stories high, it is 
completely sheathed in curtain wall of 
Alcoa 
in Architectural Gray. Interior trim is 


Aluminum, externally finished 


pace for Baltimore Renaissan 


gold-anodized aluminum. As in Pitts- 
burgh and other trail-blazing cities, 
aluminum is setting the standards for 
architectural renovation. 

As General Bronze Corporation, out- 
standing aluminum fabricator, and 
Alcoa know so well, buildings like this 
go up faster at lower cost because alu- 
minum is light and easy to handle, re- 
quiring less labor in erection. Founda- 
tions and framing can be lighter, hence 
cost less. And, most significant, alumi- 
num is virtually maintenance-free. It 
defies smoke, fumes, air-borne grit, 
and never needs painting. 


Call your nearest Alcoa sales office 


—d 


for full information and free consulta- 


tion about aluminum in architecture. 


Or write: Aluminum Company of 
America, 1889-F Alcoa Building, Pitts- 


burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Owner: Commercial Credit of Maryland, Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Architect: Harrison & Abramovitz, New York, New York 
General Contractor’ Consolidated Engineering Company 


Baltimore, Md 


Aluminum Subcontractor General Bronze Corporation, Long 


Island City, L. 1., N.Y 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


L AS 18 
a : AAT MM LIA 


(aby) 
“ALCOA THEATRE” 


Exciting Adventure 
Alternate Monday Evenings 








How Would You Like to Get 25% or Even 56% 
More Work out of Your Present Electric Trucks ? 


Here's the secret. Unique advanced tubular con- 


struction. Every positive plate packs more power. 
So you get greater battery efficiency—more power 
in the same size to fit your present trucks. 


With the new Exide-Ironclad Bat- 
teries now available, your present 
trucks can work 25% to 56% longer 
than with batteries you have bought 
in the past. Now electric industrial 
trucks can do more work per shift, 
work longer, cost less than ever to 
own and operate. Only Exide bat- 
teries offer the twin advantages of 
nore power and longer life. Find 


out just how much you can gain. 
Call your nearby Exide office. Or 
Exide 
The Electric Storage Battery Com- 


write Industrial Division, 


pany, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Exide 
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SERVICE 


Now’s a good time to look ahead on government spending. Fiscal year 
1958 is ending and a new year, 1959, is about to start 


You will see a sharp spending rise over the next 12 months. Part of 
this results from the space race with Russia. But mostly, it stems from the 
Administration’s decision to rely on bigger spending and easier credit to 
end the recession and get the economy turned upward again. 


The deficit will rise, too. In fact, it seems headed for new peacetime 
records. That’s one reason for the worry over future inflation. 


For perspective, start with this fiscal year, ending June 30. 


On the spending side, you have to go back to January, 1957. That’s the 
first time Pres. Eisenhower gave an estimate of what his Administration 
would spend in the 1958 fiscal year, the 12 months now closing. The figure 
that was given Congress and the nation at that time was $71.8-billion. 


A year later, in January, 1958, midway in the fiscal year, the budget 
showed an increase to $72.8-billion—a rise of $1-billion. This reflected, 
primarily, last fall’s decision to spend more and faster for defense. 


The picture now, at the end of the 1958 fiscal year, is for spending of 
close to $73-billion—only a little above the January forecast. This dis- 
appoints Washington. It had hoped the total would be higher by a billion. 
The reason that the rise didn’t develop is that the defense cuts last fall took 
too long to wipe out. 


Now, look at the deficit side, the other side of the coin. The decline 
in revenues, due to the recession, is much greater than the increase in 
spending. 

The red ink will be substantial, when all the figures are totted up. In 
January, 1957, Eisenhower forecast a surplus of $1.8-billion for the 1958 
fiscal year. By January, 1958, this surplus had been wiped out—turned into 
an estimated deficit of $400-million. When the books are closed on the year 
sometime next month, the actual deficit will be close to $3-billion. Spending 
will be up less than $1-billion, and receipts will be off more than $2-billion. 


Democrats will make much of this. Eisenhower has deplored deficits. 
His biggest was $4.8-billion, about the time Korea was washed out. Now 
he turns up with some $3-billion of red ink in a peacetime year. 


The outlook for the new year is more of the same, only bigger. 


Spending will push up sharply under programs already on the books. 
It will approach $78-billion before the next 12 months are over and will be 
some $80-billion before Eisenhower’s second term is up. It’s partly defense, 
as we try to keep our balance with Russia. But it’s also more for all parts 
of government, especially job-making public works. 


The rise in the deficit will be huge. Officials are slow to estimate how 
high it will go. Much will depend on how fast the nation recovers from 
the recession. The prospect is for a deficit of between $8-billion and $11- 
billion. That’s startling, especially when there’s no hot war. 


The debt ceiling will have to go up—again and again. 


Congress will vote a $5-billion hike shortly—before adjournment this 
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summer. That will take the ceiling to $285-billion, or some $10-billion 
above the level Eisenhower inherited and tried to live with. 


Another $5-billion rise next year is in prospect. It will take that or 
more to accommodate the new government borrowing now indicated by the 
budget prospects. A boost to $300-billion before Eisenhower’s second term 


expires is speculated on. 
— 


Congress will quit around mid-August—in about six weeks. 


Labor legislation is in doubt. The “moderate” Senate bill to increase 
the policing of union executives, especially their handling of members’ 
money, faces delay in the House. Union spokesmen would like to see the 
bill pass, since it might forestall tougher legislation in a non-election year 
But the House may decide to wait. 


On foreign aid, Congress will vote $3-billion plus. This will mean a 
continued flow of aid abroad at about present levels. 


There’s a cat-and-dog fight on reciprocal trade. The five-year extension 
of tariff-cutting powers which the Administration won in the House is in 
bad trouble in the Senate. The Administration may be forced to accept a 
three-year extension. In doing this, it would not have to take Congress- 
imposed commodity quotas, considered highly objectionable. 


The tax action is significant. Business made a pretty strong pitch for 
relief. Congress disregarded this in large measure as it voted to continue 
the 52% corporate rate and the excise taxes that had been scheduled to come 
down on July 1. The question: If relief is not voted in a recession, when 
might it be expected? The simple answer is that no substantial relief in this 
field is in sight. Excise taxes may be juggled a bit in the future, but what 
Washington gives up, the states will pick up. On the corporate side, the 
idea of an even split between the companies and the government has wide 
appeal in Congress. What this means is that any future relief will be limited 
to two percentage points. 


The Sherman Adams incident is losing some of its heat. But it isn’t 
over by any means. The Democrats will continue to dig in an effort to show 
that Adams had more connections with his Boston friend Goldfine than 
have yet been put on the record. They think it’s significant that Adams’ 
testimony centered largely on the revelations the committee had brought out. 


Prospect still is that Adams will go. More and more GOP members of 
the House and Senate who are up for reelection this year are calling for 
his retirement—regard him as a handicap. The Cabinet, itself, is not unani- 
mous on his staying. In public, the Cabinet will back Adams. In private, 
some members are highly critical. 


A summer war scare seems probable. The U.S. and the British may 
have to put troops into Lebanon. They are committed to do this if that 
government calls for help. That might be met with either Russian troops 
or “volunteers” in Syria. This prospect ties in with the demonstrations that 
have taken place in Moscow, apparently with the consent of the Russian 
government. Washington discounts any idea of a big war at this time. But 
officials are concerned over the risks in the Middle East. 
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“when I grow up...” 





Sharp and clear the dreams of the young... 
and always framed in gold. 
Today, more than ever, they have the right to be. 


In the past fifty years, America has seen progress 
unmatched in history. Natural gas pipelines have 
crisscrossed the land . . . bringing instant heat 

and energy to home and industry. We have probed 
the secrets of the atom .. . created the magic 

of petrochemistry . . . opened the docr to medical 
discoveries that promise longer, richer life. 






Vision . . . the projected power of the mind... 
builds a better world for each generation. 
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From natura/ gas and heat, power, petrochemicals 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 





























The Finest Products 





Made with Aluminum 


are made with 


REYNOLDS G3 ALUMINUM 



































Corrosion Fighters 


for the botvom of Lake Moarseaibo 


Prefab oil drilling structures of 
Reynolds Aluminum last 5 to 9 times longer, 


prove aluminum for many applications 


Out of Morgan City, Louisiana, bound for Vene- 
zuela, barges are carrying a new concept in under- 
water oil drilling: prefab aluminum structures 
that are installed in two days—that can be sal- 
vaged and moved to new locations—that resist 
corrosion 5 to 9 times better than the metals first 
used in Maracaibo’s brackish waters. 

These aluminum structures are also saving 
money. That’s because they are erected faster 
than concrete structures, with less site labor — 
and turn installation time into production time. 

The new aluminum structures have real mean- 
ing to other industries as well. They spotlight the 
durability— under the toughest conditions—of 
this light, strong, corrosion-resistant metal. They 
dramatize the great savings in installation, 
construction and maintenance made possible by 
aluminum. 

Reynolds Metals Company worked with the 
J. Ray McDermott Co., Inc. to develop these 
cost-cutting drilling structures, just as Reynolds 
has worked with manufacturers in many fields. 
If you’re looking for ways to improve your prod- 
uct or production, consider aluminum. And for 
help in design, production—even for parts fab- 
rication—call on Reynolds. Phone your nearest 
Reynolds Office or write Reynolds Metals Company, 
P.O. Box 2346-GA, Richmond 18, Virginia. 


Watch Reynolds All-Family Television Program, 
“DISNEYLAND”, ABC-TV. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


the metal for euvomation 
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lf you're interested in increasing office productivity and efficiency with 
a rapid return on investment, then it will pay you to investigate all 
the advantages of the complete line of Globe-Wernicke Streamliner 

Metal Desks. Conclusive proof of actual dollar savings was found in 
a Time-Motion report made in accordance with Methods Time Meas 
urement Standards. It revealed that Sec-Tray, just one exclusive G/W 
feature, makes possible a 15% increase in work out-put. This is an 
example of how the features of Streamliner Desks pay their way from 


the very first day! If you would like to know more about how Globe- 


HIS DESK has the Visible Record 
Card Tray which fits into the desk suspend directly from sides of file 
arm slide and is removable. Holds drawer 


Verti Swing® or any hanging folders 


no extra hardware or 
50 cards for 100 complete records special frame needed. Keeps fre 
A> concealed locking device assures quently referred to records at his 


privacy of records fingertips for instant reference 


GLOBE-WERNICKE'S exclusive features that 
mean greater office productivity at lower costs 


Wernicke Metal Desks contribute to increasing efficiency and con- 
venience of your employees, visit your G/W Dealer.* He will be happy 
to demonstrate the exclusive features of Streamliner Desks—the most 
advanced metal office desk in America. Or write direct Dept. A-6. 


Dealers listed in Yellow Pages 
under ‘‘Office Furniture’’ 


GLtOoOoBE-WERNICEKE 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. * Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Globe-Wernicke makes business a pleasure 


& 


HER DESK has Arc-Swing® typewriter Sec-Tray® fits under Arc-Swing plat 
pulls out making all her 


stationery supplies immediately avail 


platform with specially designed form 
counter-balanced mechanism. From a 


sitting position Secretaries can eas able at her typewriter where supplies 


ily, smoothly raise and lower type are required. Ends tiring twisting 
writer. without tugging, yanking turning, reaching 
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How Philco Tuned Out Its Static 


Two years ago, company was 
deep in troubles, but despite re- 
cession setbacks, new manage- 
ment has it headed into clear. 


lor more than two years the appli- 
ance industry has been plagued by one 
ot the worst sales slumps in its history. 
But few, if any, appliance makers have 
taken as many lumps as Philco Corp. 
and remained in business. 

Philco’s problems have gone far be- 
yond the appliance slump, though the 
sales sag certainly made all its other 
troubles more acute. The Philadelphia 
company simply was not geared in any 
way for the fiercely competitive market 
it has been operating in since 1955. 

Inventories were much too heavy. 
Money was pouring into research and 
development projects—essential to the 
company’s future but nowhere near the 
profit-making point. Modernization 
automation of vital production 
lines were just getting started two years 
In an effort to change all this 
and reverse the downward slide, Philco 
has undergone a management turnover 
that has brought new men to almost 
every key executive post. 

he new management team is still 
taking its lumps, thanks to the general 
business recession. The company took 
a net loss of more than $1]-million in 
the first quarter of this year. In May, 
the pay of 4,000 salaried employers, 
including all executives, was cut by 
5% to 10%. 

e Around the Cormer—But manage- 
ment has been predicting Philco would 
“be in the black by June,” and is confi- 
dent of ending the year with a profit. 

Despite the bad start this year, 
Philco seems to have turned its most 
important corner. Since 1956, when 
the company appeared to be gradually 
coming apart at the seams, it has taken 
a number of steps aimed at improving 
its financial status and operating efh- 
ciency. Most important of these came 
in 1957, when Philco: 

e Increased sales by 5%—despite 
continued droop in the appliance mar- 
ket and curtailed defense spending. 

¢ Repaid $18-million in bank 
loans and improved its cash position 
by $3.5-million. 

e Cut inventories by $12-million, 
a 20% slash. 

¢ Increased its net worth by $4- 
million 

¢ Boosted net earnings to $4.4- 
million, as against $567,000 in 1956. 
¢ Danger Signs—Members of Philco’s 
management saw trouble coming their 
wav as far back as 1955, as the inevita 


and 


ago. 
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TOP MAN at Philco, Pres. James M. Skinner, Jr., has in two years cut back bulgmg costs, 
slashed inventories, relieved financial pressures, built new management team. 


ble result of the way things were head- 
ing. After considerable soul-searching, 
they decided that it was going to be 
more than they could handle. So they 
began looking around—as a former top 
officer puts it—“‘for young men with the 
new talents the situation cailed for.” 


l. Turnover on Top 


The management shift began in 
April, 1956, when James H. Carmine 
resigned as president, and was suc 
ceeded by James M. Skinner, Jr., then 
41 and head of the very successful 
Television Div. But by that time the 
pattern for 1956 had been set, and it 
was too late for the new top team 
still by no means complete at the end 
of the year—to dam the flood. 

The old management's forcbodings 
proved justified. Net earnings tumbled 
from more than $8-million in 1955 to 
$567,000 in 1956. This was on 1956 
$356-million—the com 


sales ot ove! 


pany’s fourth best sales year, topped 
only by 1955, 1953, and 1952. ‘The 
1956 sales were 8% above the 1946- 
1955 average—but 1956 earnings were 
far below the average net of $10-million 
annually for that decade 

¢ Toughening Up—It was a situation 
that clearly called for hard-headed, 
tightfisted management—and that’s why 
the old guard couldn't tackle it. 

“We knew that some tough decisions 
had to be made,” a former com- 
pany official. “We had become a close, 
family type of company, and it is difh- 
cult to get tough with vour friends. 
But the business had changed—it had 
become a young man’s business.” 

Philco had started out as a “‘close, 
family-type company” when five men 
incorporated it in 1892 as the Helios 
Electric Co. When, in 1940—after 
several name changes—it became Philco 
Corp. and sold its first stock to the 
public, it was owned by 120 persons. 
¢ Reconstruction—Carmine’s — resigna- 
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idea by Standard 


Demonstration of wendh in action. In actual practice, a 
strap wrench is used in conjunction with the above wrench 
to prevent it from slipping from nut. 


new timesaving 


wrench by Snap-on 


Standard Oil Company of California needed a wrench 
to tighten bolts to high tensions... eliminate safety 
hazard of striking wrench with a sledge hammer .. 
save time... overcome close-quarter limitations. 


One of Standard’s maintenance foremen conceived 
the idea of using an air-powered wrench. He outlined 
his thoughts to Snap-on sales engineer, W. F. Egbert. 
From their combined ideas, Standard built working 
models using regular Snap-on sledge wrenches. 


Using these models, Snap-on made detailed draw- 
ings, then furnished the industry's first cupped- 
slugging wrenches. The striking surface is cupped so 
that a bull-nosed driver, inserted in an air-powered 
rivet buster, can impact the wrench from various 
angles to tighten the nuts. This tool answered all 
requirements outlined above. 


Whatever your tool problems, Snap-on can render 
a specialized service. Branch offices and warehouses 
are located in key cities throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. 


FOR A All INDUSTRY 


SNAP-OW POOLS ie 


8100-F 28th Avenue ° Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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tion as president was the first of 
series that took 14 members of the 
1955 board of directors out of the com- 
pany (the board also has been reduced 
from 22 to 13 members). 

There has been another significant 
change in the board. Three years ago, 
it included only two “outsiders” 
William Fulton Kurtz, a prominent 
Philadelphia banker, and Charles $ 
Cheston, an _ investment counselor. 
Now they have been joined by Richard 
C. Bond, president of the John Wana- 
maker department store; Gaylord P. 
Harnwell, president of the University 
of Pennsylvania; and retired Adm. Ar- 
thur W. Radford. 

Many had felt, a retired officer ex- 
plains, that the old board was too large 
and “included so many officers that we 
were, in effect reporting to ourselves. 
We needed more outside advice.” 

During the rash of resignations of 
Philco brass hats, there were rumors in 
the trade that the officers involved were 
being pushed, not jumping on their 
own. This perhaps was true in one or 
two cases, certainly not in all. 

Most of the group had large holdings 
of Philco—at one time the group had 
owned or controlled upward of 30% 
of the outstanding common—and you 
just don’t shove around such share 
holders. Besides, says one of them, “it 
was a matter of getting the company 
back on the tracks or ending up with 
a lot of worthless stock.” 
¢ Top Man—The new top man, 
Skinner, came from college to Philco 
in 1934. His father, then president, 
started Philco’s highly lucrative radio 
production and shepherded the com- 
pany through ‘'~ Depression. When 
the elder Skin.: : left after a policy tiff, 
the son stayed on, worked up through 
various divisions. 

Skinner refuses to discuss the cir- 
cumstances surrounding his elevation 
to the top job. This is not very sur- 
prising in view of the personality 
clashes that evidently preceded the 
switch. Some who fought for the 
change still speak bitterly of the old 
management, and at least one former 
officer is just as critical of the new. 


What Went Wrong 


By 1940, when it first sold public 
stock, the company had firmly estab- 
lished itself as a leader in the produc- 
tion of home and auto radios. And with 
prosperity, the “family” spirit bur- 
geoned. Officers and directors of the 
company, most with large stockhold- 
ings, formed what amounted to a 
Philco community in the Huntingdon 
Valley area north of Philadelphia. 

Bonuses, though modest in com- 
parison with those of some other com- 
panies, were spread over a wide base. 
For example, in 1955 a total of $1,- 
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YOU'VE RENTED HERTZ CARS FOR YEARS— 


Now Hertz 
rents planes! 


(WITH OR WITHOUT PILOT) 


What a wonderful new way to travel! It’s like owning a current 
model private plane—with none of the headaches. You fly when 
and where you want for a day, a week, a month. Use Hertz Rent 
A Plane for business, for vacations, for the sheer joy of flying. 
You don’t have to be a pilot (or a millionaire, either). A Cessna 
172 Hertz ‘“Taxi-plane”’ (with pilot), is as little as $2.50 an hour 
plus 18¢ a mile, plus tax. ‘‘Fly-Yourself” rentals (for pilots with 
Hertz check-out cards) are as little as $1.50 an hour plus 13¢ a 
mile. For further information call any of the Hertz Rent A Car 
or Hertz Rent A Plane offices listed in 

alphabetical phone books or write Hertz HERTZ 

Rent A Plane, 218 South Wabash 

Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. oo 


© Hertz Rent A Plane System, Inc. PLANE SHOWN ABOVE: SINGLE-ENGINE CESSNA 172 
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How to spot 


in 1% seconds 


NEW MOSLER REVO-FILE gives you 
personnel facts fast . . . obsoletes all other card files 





No attachments! No hole punching! No effort! Cords come to clerks with 


Cards not attached to drum. Just drop spin 


fall out! Exclusive patented 
File belt keeps cards 


against weor y 


File available in 
electric models, 


of drum. Revo 
manua! and automot 


perfectly 


wt present cards into Revo-File 


New Mosler Revo-File is the unique rotary active-card file. It’s the only rotary 
card file that: cuts reference time to 1% seconds; contains 5 times as many 
cards as other systems hold in the same space; reduces all finding locations to 
just one; eliminates changeover costs. Now there’s no more tugging, toting, 
flap-flipping or pulling...Revo-File is modern...clerks work while com- 
fortably seated. And remember, one quick spin of the Revo-File drum gives 
you the card you want...in just 14% seconds. For further information, send 
coupon today. 


NEW MOSLER REVO-FILE 


another fine product of The Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave 


N.Y. 1, 
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533,000 was distributed to 1,052 execu- 
tives and salaried employees. 

¢ Turn for the Worse—But hard times 
were coming. They started catching up 
with Philco after the post-Korean sales 
boom. 

rhe company loosened up the brakes 
and soon found itself in a spending 
surge at a time of rapidly rising costs. 
Between 1950 and 1956, costs rose 
from 79.2% to 88.6% of net. sales. 
Other woes of the industry in general— 
overcapacity and demoralization of the 
appliance market, plus changes in elec- 
tronics—also had their impact. 

As sales fell off, appliance makers 
started dumping excess stocks, thus de- 
pressing prices. ‘This hurt because 
Philco production costs were higher than 
those of some competitors. Sales of big 
sets tumbled. ‘Table and _ portable 
models were still in demand, but these 
were small-ticket, small-profit lines. 

Philco television sales came back a bit 
last vear. With radios and transistors, 
they accounted for most of the 5% 
sales increase in 1957. 
¢ Heavy Drain—But in the meantime, 
like most other makers, Philco was de- 
veloping its own color system. Work 
on a single-gun color tube piled up re- 
search and development costs with 
few signs of an early payout—but the 
costs were justified on the basis that the 
company was developing its own color 
patent structure. The tube is still in 
the development stage. 

Philco also had some costs not com- 
mon to the rest of the trade, such as 
heavy expenditures for development of 
transistors. This line finally began pav- 
ing a profit last August, but for several 
vears before that it just another 
drain. More money was pouring into 
development of automation systems 
for television and radio production. 


Was 


lll. Tightening Up the Ship 


Skinner took over, according to a 
director, with the understanding that 
he would launch a broad-scale attack 
on costs. He did just that. Savs a veteran 
officer, “We hadn’t seen anything like 
it since the tight days of the 1930s.” 

Skinner made the most impressive 
saving on civilian inventories. These 
were cut from a $52.8-million level in 
1956 to $41.2-million in 1957. Much 
of this was accomplished by discontinu 
ing the long-term buving cycles adopted 








REVO-F DIVISION ¢ THE MOSLER SAFE CO 
epartment BW-658, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y in a postwar period of scarcities. Buving 
ttimane | teste CEN on creat oni eels was geared closely to use. Steel and 
‘an ae a ee ee eee aluminum stocks were worked off, but 
[] | om interested in a free 30-day office trial of Mosler Revo-File a small portion of inventory had to be 
written off. 

. : aaa Ce ee ¢ Paring—Other steps Philco has taken 

— “ - icone under Skinner’s guidance: 
_ e TV production was _ consoli- 
+ Sad ik a 2 ae. dated in a smaller area in the main 
om - - somes - - ————- Philadelphia plant. The 300,000 sq. ft. 
a ne ee ren saved went to the Accessories Dyiv., 
Vanagement BUSINESS WEEK e June 28, 1958 
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New York International Airport—one of the world’s busi- 
est—is a monument to air-age progress. 

Here the need for safe and reliable power system perform- 
ance goes without saying. At the key installations indi- 
cated, Federal Pacific unit-substations, bus duct, panel- 
boards and circuit breakers are being used for the control 
and distribution of electric power. 


{) { In vital segments of these areas Federal Pacific equipment 


f i yf Wer ‘ AW controls the power for communications, air conditioning, 
SU oan -,' 


FOR THE GATEWAY , ap ' 
Wherever the call is for up-to-the-minute, safe, depend- 
TO AIR AG E AME RI CA able electrical control and distribution—for transportation, 


communication, residential or industrial applications— 
you'll find a complete line of Federal Pacific equipment 
available to meet all your needs. 


lighting, and maintenance operations—power for land- 
scaped parks and shimmering fountains, power meeting 
every challenge of air travel. 


FEDERAL PACIFIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 1, New Jersey 


FEDERAL @ paciric 
Better Products to Control Electricity 
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STEEL PRODUCTS... 
used from the ground up 


A seemingly endless variety of 
equipment and materials flow into 
the construction site for a modern 
suburban development project. 
Many of these are made of steel— 
from structural members to fabri- 
cated components...from materi- 
als handling to construction equip- 
ment. The logistics problem is a 


complicated one for all the con- 
tractors involved. 

That’s why many contractors... 
and other big steel users... are 
turning to CFel as a single source 
for many of their steel require- 
ments. CF&I manufactures a com- 
plete range of steel products— those 
shown here and many more. And 


steel buyers know they can count 
on quick delivery when they order 
from this completely integrated 
producer... know they can count 
on the top quality that has long 
been a CFalI trademark. 

If you use steel in any form it 
will pay you to contact the CFel 
Sales Representative nearest you. 
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in suburban development 


CFal Cutting Edges 

Clinton Welded Wire Building 
Fabric 

Clinton Welded Wire Road Fabric 

Realock Chain Link Fence 

Claymont Flanged and Dished 
Heads 

Wickwire Springs and Formed 
Wires 

Claymont All-Welded Steel Girders 

Wickwire Elevator Cable 


CF al Hardware Cloth 

Wickwire Wire Rope and Slings 
Wickwire Boom Pendants 
Claymont Alloy Steel Plates 


Gold Strand Insect Wire Screening 


CF al-Wissco TV Guy Wire 


Perfection Door Springs and Quick 
Hitch Gate Springs 

CF al Space Screens 

CF al Galvanized Steel Strand 

CF al Prestressed Concrete Strand 

CFal Reinforcing Bars (in concrete) 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Albuquerque * Amarillo * Billings * Boise + Butte + Denver * El Paso 
Ft. Worth * Houston * Kansas City * Lincoln (Neb.) > Los Angeles * Oakland * Oklahoma City * Phoenix + Portland * Pueblo 
Salt Lake City * San Antonio * San Francisco * San Leandro * Seattle * Spokane * Wichita 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DISIVION—Atlonta * Boston * Buffalo + Chicago* Detroit» New Orleans New York* Philadelphia 
CF&l OFFICES IN CANADA: Montreal * Toronto 
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6 Taylor-Fabricated Lam 
Protect Control Elements 


These insulators for the pop-up 
mechanism, color control unit, and 
heating element in the General Elec- 
tric Automatic Toaster are made of 
continuous filament woven glass 
fabric with melamine resin bond. 
Chis Taylor Fibre Co. material was 
selected for its ability to withstand 
the temperatures encountered in the 
toasting operation, its excellent arc 
resistance and mechanical strength, 
and its cost, which is lower than that 
of the mica insulators formerly used. 

Another factor in the decision was 
the capacity of Taylor Fibre Co. to 
produce the fabricated parts to spe- 
cification, and in the large quantities 
required, at reasonable cost. 

You, too, may have applications 
which can utilize the combination 
of physical, mechanical and elec- 
trical properties found only in lami- 


tay 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 


52 Vanage mien 





inated Plastic Insulators 
of GE Automatic Toaster 





nated plastics. Our application en- 
gineers will be glad to discuss them 
with you, offer engineering assist- 
ance, and recommend a Taylor grade 
that will fit your specific require- 
ments. Our plants at Norristown, 
Pa., and La Verne, Calif., are both 
fully equipped for fast supply of 
basic materials and finished parts. 
Write us for detailed information or 
to arrange for a Taylor Fibre man 
to call on you. TAYLOR FiBReE Co., 
Norristown 35, Pa. 
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YWLCANIZED FIBRE 








which got new materials handling 
equipment and thus cut its own costs. 

¢ Philco found it was cheaper to 
buy evaporators and compressors for its 
refrigerator-freezer line, and stopped 
making them. So three plants in Bed- 
ford, Ind., are on the market. 

e After buying Bendix Div. of 
Aveo Mfg. Corp., Philco moved its elec- 
tric range production into Bendix’ 
Nashville plant, sold the Mt. Clemens 
(Mich.) range plant to Ford Motor Co. 
for more than $1-million. 

e A central warehouse setup in 
Elizabeth, N. J., now houses stecks of 
four Middle Atlantic Philco distribu- 
tors. This central pool cut down on 
stock requirements, made savings in pa 
per work and delivery trucks. 
¢ Financial Easing—Tl'o save more cash, 
Philco paid no cash dividend on its 
common stock this year, distributing 
instead a 4% stock dividend. 

Such savings as these enabled Philco 
to clean up more than $18-million in 
bank loans and pay off—in advance— 
approximately $7.5-million in promis- 
sory notes issued to cover the Bendix 
purchase. 

These steps went far toward relieving 
Philco of pressures from its banks and 
other financial sources. In 1956, it was 
an open secret that several of its bank- 
ing connections were “restless.” 
¢ Management Swaps—Besides the re- 
tirements and resignations, there have 
been a large number of job swaps in 
first-level and second-level management. 
Many younger men have been brought 
to the top of divisions and departments. 
A retired officer frankly concedes the 
shifts have been made to “match tal- 
ents and abilities with job requirements 
—something that was done too infre- 
quently in the past.” 

A consulting firm was brought in to 
help build the new management team— 
a job that has not yet ended. 
¢ Compensation—Stockholders, as well 
as the bankers, applaud Skinner’s ap 
proach to Philco’s extra compensation 
schemes. 

The company’s old incentive plan 
for directors, officers, and salaried em- 
plovees was tied to net sales. 

Now incentive payments are geared 
to profits, and profits must equal 6% 
of the company’s capital, surplus, and 
funded debt before any payments can 
be made. ‘This prevented any payments 
last year on 1956 profits—saving the 
$2.6-million that could have been paid 
under the old plan. 

Skinner imposed similar restrictions 
under the profit-sharing plan and 
trimmed down stock options. None of 
these programs was far out of line with 
other companies, but shareholders re- 
sented that they were not pared down 
when the company got into trouble. 
One says, “Skinner's company-first atti- 
tude is downright refreshing.” END 
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“Heller working 


E. T. Barwick, 
President 

E. T. Barwick 
Mills 


Capital and 
Surplus over 


$26,000,000 
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funds have functioned 


for us as equity capital” 


One of the young giants of the tufted-rug industry, 
Eugene T. Barwick, head of E. T. Barwick Mills, 
considers the money he has obtained from Heller 
Factoring and equipment loans to be equity capital. 
“It’s equity capital which you can buy out any time 
with no feelings being hurt. Heller funds replace 
stockholders who don’t work as hard as you do but 
still share profits after taxes. With Heller working 
funds you get your company free and don’t give 
away a lien on future profits. And I'd need fifteen 
to twenty people in a credit department to service my 
10,000 customers if I didn’t have Heller’s services.” 

E. T. Barwick Mills started in 1949 with capital of 
only $4600.00. Today, Barwick’s sales are approach- 
ing the $30,000,000 mark. E.T. Barwick Mills, tike 


Write Dept. B.W.-6 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90, Illinois 
S42 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
44 Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


more than 10,000 other progressive companies, has 
been helped to grow and increase profits through 
Heller Working Fund Programs. 

Maybe your company finds itself in the position 
today of passing up profit opportunities because you 
lack the cash for doing the things you want to do. 
If so, you should learn the facts about Heller working 
fund programs. If your company does an annual 
volume of $300,000 to $20,000,000 or more and 
strengthened in operating 
profit potential, investigate the story of Heller funds 


can be position or 
and services today. Write for a copy of “Operating 
Dollars For Every Business’’ or for specific informa- 
tion pertinent to your own situation. All inquiries are 
treated with confidence and without obligation. 





In Management 


Waterman Picks Up Cash and Talent 


By Merger With Kemper Industries 


The L. E. Waterman Pen Co., Ltd., looking for money 
and executive talent, got both in its merger with Kem- 
per Industries, Inc. Kemper—the shell left after the 
business of Osborn-Kemper-Thomas, advertising spe- 
cialty house, had been sold to a group connected with 
Hallmark Cards, Inc.—had $1.3-million in cash and te- 
ceivables, two employees: Harry J. Hoxby, former presi- 
dent of O-K-T, and John Murnan, former vice-president. 

Hoxby and Murnan, shopping for a place to put the 
Kemper money, figured Waterman a likely spot, where 
their background in the advertising specialty business 
could open a whole new market for the company. 

Before the merger, Waterman bought 60,000 of Kem- 
pers 234,334 shares of common at $5.50. Under the 
terms of the agreement, the remaining shares, including 
45,000 of Hoxby’s and more than 15,000 of Murnan’s, 
have been exchanged for $7 par 6% subordinate deben- 
tures, convertible between July 10 and Aug. 10 on a 
+-for-3 ratio. If all debentures are converted, the former 
owners of Kemper would own 29% of Waterman. Hoxby 
is now chairman of Waterman’s executive committee, 
and Murnan is presidential assistant in charge of sales. 

An unusual aspect of the deal: Kemper holders also 
got one share of “participation” for each share given up 
to Waterman. Holders of this participation will share 
in 75° of any capital gains coming from sales of former 
Kemper property. The main item involved is a Cincin- 
nati plant carried on the books at $250,000 yet estimated 
to be worth at least $600,000 more than that figure. 


Businessmen Strongly Oppose 


Over-Specialization in Business Schools 


North Carolina businessmen—73 of them from 33 
different industries—have told their state university just 
what they think a business school should be. 

heir report, a synthesis of the results of study groups 
ind individual answers to questionnaires, comes out 
strongly against over-specialized education. The execu- 
tives think undergraduate courses should be split evenly 
between liberal arts and business subjects, and that the 
business courses should be ot a general type: comparative 
economics, basic business organization. 

I'he businessmen do not expect the new business 
school graduate to be able to fill a specific job. “On 
the contrary,” they say, “it is our responsibility as busi- 
nessmen to trai an employee when he comes to work 
with us.” ‘The fact that small companies may not be 
able to afford this training time, they argue, should be 
no obstacle; these companies can always hire away men 
trained by the larger companies. 


54 Management 


But, by general courses the businessmen do not mean 
theory-oriented work. They want the student to have 
experience in practical decision-making, and they want 
the faculty to have industrial experience in such areas 
as “developing a new source of capital, bargaining with 
an aggressive union representative, knowing the frustra- 
tion of a competitor's price cutting, paying taxes and 
then more taxes, and having some workmen who want 
to work less and less, while he has to work more and 
more. These are cold facts,” the report says. “The 
answers are not to be found in textbooks, and a pro- 
fessor with a firsthand knowledge would be in a position 
to be a more effective teacher.” 


Olin Mathieson Regroups 11 Divisions 


To Integrate Product Lines 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., hurrying toward 
an integration of its many product lines ever since its 
formation in 1954, has finally completed the program. 
OM has rearranged 11 of its 14 divisions into four new 
divisions, each with a broad general area: chemicals, 
metals, packaging, and energy. ‘The three remaining 
divisions (Squibb, Winchester-Western, and _ Interna- 
tional) remain as they were. 

The old divisions, mostly with their old chiefs in 
command, remain pretty much intact for the present, 
merely regrouped under larger umbrellas. But top man- 
agement’s next goal is integration within the divisions. 
A salesman for packaging film, for instance, will con- 
tinue in the present setup to sell only that product, but 
eventually will represent a full line of packaging ma- 
terials, including such products as kraft paper. 


Management Briefs 


Edward M. Gilbert, a director of Empire Millwork 
Corp., who says he owns controlling interest in E. L. 
Bruce Co., producer of wood flooring, will try to get con- 
trol of Bruce at the Oct. 28 annual meeting without a 
proxy fight. Gilbert says his holdings and those of Empire 
total close to one-third of Bruce’s 314,600 outstanding 
shares, and that associated groups own more Bruce stock. 
But Bruce management denies the claim, reportedly on 
the suspicion that some of Gilbert’s associates sold their 
holdings when Bruce stock recently soared above $75 on 
the American Stock Exchange. The stock had been sell- 
ing at $17.50 in February. 


Reserve Mining Co. has gone to court to try to get its 
disagreements with Mesabi Iron Co. out of court. The 
two companies have long been feuding over accounting 
methods used under a contract in which Mesabi leased 
Minnesota taconite land to Reserve in return for a per- 
centage of the profits (BW—Apr.19'58,p163). The matter 
was in arbitration, but Mesabi’s new president, Amold 
Hoffman, dropped the proceedings and decided “the 
best interests of Mesabi require recourse to the courts.” 
Reserve's suit seeks to force Mesabi to take up arbitration 
once again. 
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first building on Ti's 300-acre Dallas site 


huge new plant for tiny products to 
ENRICH YOUR FUTURE-ELECTRONICALLY 


News, pictures, music, light, heat, cold and floor areas 63 ft wide and up to 147 yd long. 
thousands of other services to man are borne by Nine-foot V-spacers between the two floors 
streams of electrons crisscrossing the face of the make the some three dozen utilities com- 
earth. At an almost explosive rate, yesterday’s pletely accessible and available to both floors. 
electronic miracles are becoming today’s com- 
monplace; are swelling the demand for miniature 
components such as the transistors, diodes, rec- 
tifiers, resistors, capacitors produced by Texas 
Instruments. 


This fresh approach to problems is basic at Texas 
Instruments; leads continually to entirely new 
products of new materials with new character- 
istics. It is a technique -that has brought the 
company to the forefront in components, in 
Hence this newest addition to TI’s facilities, a military and commercial electronic systems, 
seven-acre building of functional character, industrial instrumentation, and geophysi 

a pleasant place in which to work, designed ploration. Sales of TI products and services have 
for quick change or sudden growth. Flexibility required nine-fold plant expansion over the last 
and expansion ease derive from two shapes used five years toa present %4-million sq ft... 
here for the first time industrially in the U. S. resulted in almost 18-fold growth over the 
Concrete “umbrella-roofed” bays form clear last decade. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED ’ 6000 LEMMON AVENUE 


keep an eye on T1 sacsneniciediinns 


TEXAS 














DOS FORD 


New, more efficient SIX... 





FORD'S NEW 223 SIX 


Brake Horsepower—139 @ 4200 rpm 
Bore—3.63 in. Stroke—3.60 in. 
Displacement— 223 cv. in. 





FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


less to own... less to run... last longer, too! 











TRUCKS 


greater economy, longer engine life! 


The only modern Short Stroke SIX 
for Light and Medium Duty service 


From pickups to two-tonners, the new 58 Ford truck 
line provides the most efficient SIX with more horse- 
power per cubic inch than any other in its class. This 
modern thrift leader features a new carburetor for up 
to 10% greater fuel economy. And engine features like New Ford F-500. Rugged, versatile 14 -tonner 
Deep-Block construction, free-turn valves (both intake with 15,000-lb. GVW. ‘Two wheelbases for 7/4- to 
and exhaust) and aluminum alloy pistons with integral 13-foot bodies. 

steel struts are all designed for extra durability. 


Teamed with this more efficient SIX, the Ford 
Driverized Cab offers new riding comfort. The roomy 
cab has comfortable non-sag seat, suspended pedals, 
Hi-Dri ventilation and weather-protected inboard 
steps. Impact-O-Graph tests prove Ford pickups give 
smoothest ride of any half-tonner! 








Ford trucks give dependable service. A study of ten 


million trucks by insurance experts proves Ford trucks New Ford Styleside pickup. Modern Styleside 
last longer. When replacement parts are needed, Ford body is as wide as the cab and standard at no 
parts are priced low and can be obtained everywhere. extra cost. Conventional Flareside box available. 








oe 

Short Stroke design means less New carburetor design gives 

piston travel, less internal fric- up to 10% more fuel economy. 3 2 . 
tion—givesmore usable power. New vacuum control valve New Ford Parcel Delivery chassis. Four P-Series 
Provides increased durability and accelerator pump system chassis with GVW’s from 8,000 to 17,000 lb., for 
..- prolongs engine life. provide smoother operation. up to 525-cu. ft. custom bodies. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUYS MORE FORD TRUCKS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 

















let's talk it over... 


You have the product and the sale — 
we have the manufacturing facilities. 
One of the most modern and com- 
plete in the nation—a corps of 
skilled craftsmen accustomed to rigid 
specifications — accorded an enviable 
reputation for performance and qual- 
ity by leading industries of the nation. 


A call, wire or letter will 
bring prompt response. 


ee ee ee 
Division 


Gin Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


ATLANTA 
MEMPHIS 


DALLAS 
MOBILE 


KNOXVILLE 
NEW YORK 17 


58 
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% Change 
Federal vs. year 
Reserve District ago 

1. Boston 0.0 
2. New York + 3.3% 
3. Philadelphia + 3.6% 
4. Cleveland — 2.4% 
5. Richmond —0.4% 
6. Atlanta + 0.7% 
7. Chicago — 0.8% 
8. St. Louis + 0.3% 
9. Minneapolis + 2.7% 
10. Kansas City + 5.3% 
11. Dallas — 1.2% 
12. San Francisco +0.2% 
Nation + 0.7% 





The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U. S. Incomes: Up 0.7% From Last Year 











1941 = 100, adjusted for seasonal; April figures preliminary; March revised, 


©ousiness ween 


The Indexes 


Apr. Mar. Apr. 
| 1958 1957 
287.6 286.4 287.5 
311.2 315.8 301.3 
309.4 297.8 298.6 
341.5 342.5 349.9 
377.2 371.8 378.8 
456.6 452.1 453.3 
358.2 359.2 361.0 
335.5 335.4 334.4 
378.9 372.7 369.1 
434.1 436.3 412.1 
495.0 496.5 501.1 
405.4 397.9 404.5 
360.5 359.2 357.9 











The Gains Stop Shrinking 


U.S. incomes in April were 0.7 
higher than in the 1957 month, ac- 
cording to BUSINESS WEEK’s Composite 
of Regional Income Indexes. This 
matched the vear-to-vear gain shown 
by the revised March figure. Such gains 
had shrunk steadily for the eight previ- 
ous months. The leveling off of the 
vear-to-vear rate of gain indicates that 
incomes followed approximately _ last 
vear’s March to April pattern. 

In four regions—Cleveland, Rich- 
mond, Chicago, and Dallas—incomes in 
April fell below their year-ago level 
Che largest gain was in the Kansas City 
region, helped along by the gain in 
farm income. Philadelphia and New 
York incomes also gained considerably. 

Compared with March, income in 
April edged upward 0.4% for the 


second consecutive month-to-month 
gain, following six months of decline. 
Despite the rise in total income, wage 
and salary disbursements continued to 
decline. 

Five of the 12 regions had smaller 
incomes in April than in March, with 
the largest decline 1.5% in the New 
York region. New York City has suf- 
fered declines in employment in nearly 
all factory industries with the largest 
reductions in the dominant apparel in- 
dustry and aircraft. In the Albany area, 
declines in employment for electrical 
machinery, ordnance, and primary 
metals have tended to depress income. 

lhe largest income gain from March 
to April was 3.9% in Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed bv 1.9% in San Francisco and 
1.7% in Minneapolis. 
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New iéiniiien: dollar Ford Motor Company automobile and truck assembly plant 
under construction on 203-acre site near Lorain, Ohio. 


New York Central helps Ford find 
‘‘perfect site’’ for new assembly plant 


When the Ford Motor Company was looking 
for a location to build a new assembly plant, 
New York Central came up with several plant 
sites. A 203-acre location just west of Lorain, 
Ohio, according to Ford officials, was a “perfect 
site’’ in meeting Ford’s requirements. 


New York Central Plant Site Consultants ar- 
ranged conferences with various owners of the 
land .. . worked through Township Trustees for 
re-zoning . . . obtained co-operation of County 
Officials for highway improvement and for con- 
struction of sewage facilities ... arranged with 
various city and utility officials for adequate 
supply of water, gas and electric power. 


New York Central has additional plant sites 


Large or small, there’s a ““Central’’ location on the modern 11,000-mile rail net- 
work of the New York Central System that meets your plant-site requirements. 


of 53 to 1500 acres in Lorain County, Ohio... 
several plant sites ranging from 15 to 650 acres 
in the adjoining Cuyahoga County . . . hundreds 
of other locations along the route of the New 
York Central Railroad. 


Let New York Central be your source of refer- 
ence for data on raw materials, natural resources, 
markets, labor, power and fuel, community serv- 
ices, etc., in locating a plant site to meet your 
needs. Our Consultants will help you choose the 
plant site most advantageous to you. 


Write to: 
Arthur E. Baylis, Vice-President, 
Department C, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York 
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New York Central 
can help you too! 


The services of our Plant 
Site Consultants, ona 
strictly confidential basis, 
are available without charge. 


Plant site appraisal reports 
are tailored to your type 
of operation. 

We assemble the necessary 
acreage. 

Our staff aids in expediting 
plant construction in many 
ways. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Billions of Dollors 
3.0 — 


Includes $561-million 
from International 
Monetary Fund 


Includes $250-million 
from U.$. 
Export-Import Bonk 


London’s Gold & Dollar Reserves 
Are Making a Strong Recovery 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Amory counts 
on strong gold reserves in planning... 


Year of Expansion for Britain 


lor the first time in three vears, 
Britain’s Conservative government has 
cnough elbow room to ease its tight 
money policy and let the economy ex- 
pand a little—a move that should bolster 
its shaky political standing 

You can see the Macmillan govern- 
ment’s new policy shaping up in the 
reduction of the British bank rate the 
ther day against 7% last Sep 
tember And two davs earlier, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Heathcoat 
Amory (picture, above) raised to 30% 
the share of the cost of new plant and 
machinery on which industry can win 
i tax deferment The next step may 
be a change in last September's direc 
tive “requesting” banks to hold down 
on granting loans. 

lo the Conservatives, expansion in 
1958 makes both economic and politi 
cal sense. Economically, British export 
industries will benefit in world markets 
if they have more freedom to modern- 
ize their plants. Politically, the Con- 
servative Party—facing an election in 
1959—stands to regain some of its 
pepularity if it gives more head to busi 
ness and keeps unemployment, now in 
a threatening rise, within bounds 
¢ Transfusion for Business—Expansion 
is also a pleasing prospect to most Brit 
ish businessmen. At the moment, some 
of the big steel companies are worried 
over the size of the inventories their 
best customers have stashed away 
About 75% of British manufacturers 
ire working below capacity. Building 
promoters want a freer hand to push 


to 5% 


60 Busine SS Abroad 


London's office building boom even 
faster. And with coal surpluses piling 
up, mine workers are troubled about 
unemployment for the first time since 
World War II. 


|. A Breathing Spell 


It’s not mere luck that the Macmil- 
lan government is now able to go in 
for expansion. The credit goes to its 
tough anti-inflation policy, applied with 
special vigor since September. This has 
reduced the pressure on Britain's 
limited resources and given it some re 
serve capacity at last. It has also suc 
ceeded in slowing the wage inflation 
that was threatening Britain’s position 
in world markets—and thus putting 
pressure on the pound sterling. 

But some of the elbow room was 
provided by an economic windfall—the 
substantial drop in world commodity 
prices. This has lowered the country’s 
over-all import bill and helped stabilize 
most domestic prices over the past few 
months. With the terms of trade swing- 
ing in its favor (since its own export 
prices haven't fallen), Britain this year, 
tor the first time since the 19th Cen- 
tury, 1S exporting as much as it imports 

if you take only the value of the 
goods it buys and sells and leave out 
freight and insurance charges. Add the 
net income from these and other serv- 
ices, and Britain now runs a very 
healthy surplus on its trading account. 
¢ Sterling Hardens—The combination 
of these developments at home and 


abroad largely explains why London's 
reserves climbed sharply this year (chart, 
above) and why sterling has become al- 
most a hard currency. But the reserves 
have also gained from two unexpected 
aspects of the U.S. recession: 

e On the one hand, American im- 
ports—including those from Britain— 
have held up extremely well. 

e On the other hand, because 
the recession has somewhat dimmed 
the dollar’s glamor, many European in- 
vestors (and speculators) have with- 
drawn funds from the U.S. and de- 
posited them in quantity in London. 

Altogether, Britain's financial posi- 
tion is so strong that at their most pes- 
simistic, Amory’s Treasury advisers ex- 
pect nothing worse for the rest of the 
year than a leveling off of reserves from 
the normal pressure on sterling in later 
summer and fall, when British dollar 
purchases are at a peak. 
¢ Crisis Upon Crisis—If things pan 
out this way, 1958 will be a far better 
vear for Britain than the past three. 

e In the late summer of 1955, 
Britain suffered a__ reserve-draining 
foreign exchange crisis, brought on by 
the overheated domestic boom that 
began in 1954. 

e In the fall of 1956, the Suez 
crisis led to another drain on London’s 
resources. ‘To stem this one, a large 
drawing from the International 
Monetary Fund and a standby credit 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
(chart, above) were needed. 

e In the late summer of 1957, 
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Parts determine performance 


Few parts make as big a difference in product performance as the bearing. 
For the right bearing in the right place helps improve over-all performance — prevents 
breakdowns and high maintenance costs. Where can you get impartial assistance in choosing 
the right bearing? Call . No other producer offers as much experience in 
improving product performance with bearings as , makers of the 


most complete line of ball and roller bearings. 
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New HAUSERMAN Walls 


are low in cost, long on beauty 


For office, plant, laboratory, hospital, or school...there’s a Movable HAUSERMAN Wall 
to meet your specific need and budget 

In the business office...new HAUSERMAN “HP” Walls, flush and trim, are attractive 
in smart colors and are readily movable when your space division must be changed. 
Purchase price, including installation by HAUSERMAN erectors, is amazingly low... 
minimum maintenance and ready reusability further increase the value of having 
HAUSERMAN “HP” Walls 

For handsome executive reception rooms, HAUSERMAN HoriZon™, finest of all walls, 
otfers widest freedom of design, material and color choice in a full range of decorator 
tones and panel finishes 


Io solve any space-dividing problem, get the complete story on the full line of 
HAUSERMAN Walls from your local HAUSERMAN representative. He’s listed in the Yellow 7 
Pages under PARTITIONS. Or write to address shown below for full-color literature. 


*Pat. Pending 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY « 7447 Grant Ave., Cieveland 5, Ohio 


Hauserman of Canada Ltd. «91 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario vet OVA Po 4 4 a 





Budget-priced HAUSERMAN Industrial Walls low-cost privacy with HAUSERMAN Divider- High quality, smart and attractive... 
for any space dividing need... salvageable Wall, waist-high or head-high, with clear or HAUSERMAN Series CC Walls can be readily 
and reusable... glass and solid panel combi- translucent glass. Space division readily relocated for space-division changes. Many 
nations are available in decorator colors. rearranged .. . minimum maintenance cost. colors, finishes and panel combinations. 


HAUSERMAN INTERIOR WALLS 








scayne L Door Sedan 


YOU’LL GET THAT CHEVY FEELING—FAST, when 
you discover how quickly and surely this car responds, how beautifully it 


behaves. And the ride makes roads seem as smooth as sea-packed sand! 


Wait till you’re breezing along with 
¢ rapid response of a Turbo-Thrust 
Vs inder your toe and you feel 
Che 3; easy, accurate steering and 
Full Coil smoothness. You can’t help 
but get that Chevy feeling! This is 
nd of spirit that’s catching. It 
comes over you the moment your 
hands curve around that slim steering 
wheel, and it just keeps mounting 
every mile you drive. 
You can see Chevrolet’s the most 


completely new car in its class. 


ith Body by Fisher. Every 











vindow of every Chevrolet is Safety Plate Glass. 














Besides, you'll find that Chevrolet 
prices start right down at the bottom 
of the ladder. And that Chevy’s got 
all kinds of luxury options available, 
including a real air ride at extra cost. 
But you have to feel Chevy’s pulse 
out on the road to discover all the 
life and pure driving pleasure that’s 
packed into those long, low lines. Let 
your Chevrolet dealer arrange it... . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost 











there was a speculative flight from 
sterling, induced partly by the devaula- 
tion of the French franc and rumors of 
an upward revaluation of the German 
D-mark. Basically, though, it resulted 
from the British government’s apparent 
inability to control wage inflation at 
home. 

After cach of these crises, the Con- 
servative government had to tighten its 
rein on the economy. Though indus- 
trial investment kept climbing until 
the end of 1957, there has been little 
expansion of production or gross na- 
tional product for three vears. Even 
so, until the last few months prices were 
continuing to rise and the iniernal 
purchasing power of the pound to drop 
¢ Drive for Votes—This vear, however, 
the Macmillan government is sure it 
can avoid another financial crisis. Then, 
from a strong financial position, it 
hopes to present a_ politically popular 
budget next spring. This strategy, if it 
works, would put the Conservatives in 
a good position for the 1959 elections. 

Some Labor Party leaders are already 
betting that Macmillan will call an 
clection right after the April budget 
next vear. And thev privately admit 
that the Conservatives might just 


squeak by. 


ll. Still Some Danger 


Today's better outlook doesn’t mean 
Britain—or the Conservative govern- 
ment—is beyond danger. Even when 
vou include the IMF and Ex-Im 
credits, London's gold and dollar re- 
serves are still small. Expanding the 
cconomy too quickly now could easily 
upset the present favorable balance of 
payments. For example, it could draw in 
extra imports just when the over-all 
decline in world trade is likely to bring 
some decline in British exports. It could 
also set the stage for more wage infla- 
tion. 

But Amory has also had to think 
about the political dangers of not ex- 
panding. At home, the Conservatives 
might get into trouble if they stuck too 
long to a tough policy and pushed the 
nation into a recession and a politically 
intolerable level of unemployment— 
anything above 3%. Abroad, there’s 
the danger Britain might jeopardize its 
leadership of the Commonwealth. ‘This 
inight happen if the Commonwealth 
countries couldn’t sell their primary 
products except at prices thev con 
sidered ruinously low. 
¢ Lid on Wages—lake the wage ques 
tion first. ‘The government decided last 
fall to hold wagcs down at all costs. 
And in this vear’s round of wage ne- 
gotiations, a great deal hinged on rc 
stricting the nationalized railway work- 
ers to a 2% to 3% increase. So until 
the government settled this issue (at 


c 


3%), it didn’t dare push an expansion 
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Outward Evidence of a 
Smart Restaurant — 
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Smart Management... 


...- STANLEY 
MAGIC-DOOR Controls 


Adding a smart touch to entrance appearance and 
providing a much appreciated “plus” in service 

by opening and closing doors automatically, 
STANLEY MAGIC-DOOR Controls attract and 
build business. This is true whether MAGIC-DOOR 
Controls are employed in restaurants, stores 

and super markets, banks or hotels. 


In industrial plants, too — and wherever people, 
materials and equipment are on the move — 
MAGIC-DOOR Controls do a BIG job for 
management. They save time by improving traffic 
flow . . . save money by reducing operating costs. 


Write for descriptive literature and the address of 
the MAGIC DOOR distributor in your area 

to Magic Door Sales, The Stanley Works, 

Dept. F, 1135 Lake Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Sales and service distributors in principal cities in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 


STANLEY 


This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric 


tools + drapery, industrial and builders hardware * door controls + alumi . pings springs 
+ coatings « strip steel + steel strapping—made in 24 plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany. 
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CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 
. BUILDS FAMILY FUTURES 





Today, employes expect management to provide group life insur- 
ance to strengthen family futures. And life insurance is prized far 
beyond its nominal cost. A Zurich-American Group Life Insurance 
program, installed for your company, is the most economical, 
convenient way you can build employes’—and your own—life in- 


surance estates. 


Available through your own agent or broker; or write for our 


circular “Family Futures.” 


AURICH AMERICA 


GROUP DEPARTMENT 





ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY 

ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND 
LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO B,1LLINOIS 








STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS GIVE YOU 
WEATHER-TIGHT, WALL-TO-WALL WAREHOUSING! 


Every interior inch of floor space is 
useable in column-free Stran-Steel 
buildings. Handling operations move 
freely, too. Production-built for econ- 
omy, these firesafe all-steel structures 
fit your specifications. Ideal for ware- 
houses, factories, retail outlets—up and 
ready for use in weeks, easily expanded 
later. Low upkeep, low operating costs, 
and financed for as little as one-fourth 
down on 5-year purchase plan! Mail 
coupon for facts or call your Stran-Steel 
dealer. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
under Steel Buildings or Buildings—Steel. 





Dept. BW-38 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan + Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL gh CORPORATION 
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Spacious 50’ x 140’ warehouse for S & M 
Farm Supply, Inc., Homestead, Florida. 





Stran-Stee! Corporation, Dept. BW-38 
Detroit 29, Michigan 


| Please rush your Industrial Building Catalogs. 
l Name__ 
! Title 
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policy openly. And even now, there 
may be more tests of the government's 
ability to limit wage increases. 

However, with unemployment be- 
ginning to edge toward the politically 
disastrous 3%, the government 1s 
being forced to go ahead with expan- 
sion without a final resolution of its 
wage policy. 
¢ Overseas Complications—Amory also 
had to figure the Commonwealth front. 
If he looked only at the short-term 
problem of maintaining Britain's 
favorable trade balance and a strong 
pound, there were obvious advantages 
to continuing the tight rein on the 
economy. This way, Britain could keep 
its import bill down and force British 
manufacturers to look for sales abroad 
rather than at home. 

However, Amory knew this would be 
dangerous in the long run. On balance, 
the pressure here, too, was toward a 
policy of expansion, regardless of the 
short-term risks. Fortunately, these 
risks are reduced by the relative strength 
on London’s gold reserves and healthy 
trade balance. The ample British stocks 
of coal, steel, and many other basic raw 
materials have the same effect. ‘This 
means there should be no repetition 
of what happened in the 1955 pay- 
ments crisis. At that time, the British 
economy sucked in big extra imports of 
coal, steel, and nonferrous metals. 
¢ If IMF Expands—This time, it’s un 
likely that the Macmillan government 
will carry expansion to the point where 
its import bill rises very much—not un- 
less Washington pushes ahead with its 
plan to enlarge the resources of IMI 
and the World Bank (BW-—Jun.21’'58, 
p26). If this scheme were to go into 
operation by next spring, the additional 
reserves available to the sterling area 
might support an expansion of both 
Britain’s exports and imports. 

In fact, since last winter London has 
been after the U.S. to back an expan- 
sion of IMF-World Bank resources. 
But at the beginning, London expected 
a serious U.S. recession to slash U.S. 
imports and lead to falling prices and a 
liquidity crisis throughout the free 
world. So the British privately talked 
up the need to maintain the sterling 
area’s liquidity. 

Now, according to some Continental 
bankers, London is a little embarrassed 
There has been no drain on European 
reserves from the U.S. recession. Al 
ready this vear the U.S. has exported 
$1.2-billion in gold, and a good share of 
this has gone to London. So the 
British are now backing Washington's 
idea of financing underdeveloped coun- 
tries through an expanded IMF-World 
Bank kitty and letting the exporting na- 
tions get their main benefits indirectly. 
This, of course, would help the sterling 
area—and help the Macmillan govern 
ment pull off its expansion. END 
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NEWS FOR TAXPAYERS 





HOW SUPER FILTERS SAVE US MILLIONS! 


Particles of dirt so small the human 


eye can’t see them . . . can cost tax- 
payers millions of dollars if they are 
not filtered out of the control 


mechanism which steers a missile to 
its target. A dirt-fouled steering 
system can render a missile 
useless. 

At Mishawaka, Indiana, where 
we produce the Navy’s TALOS 
missile, we have developed a super- 
fine filtration technique which gets 
the hydraulic fluid used in our 
missile control system fifty times 
cleaner than the water you drink. 


Our Bendix Filter Division 


A thousand products 


develops and produces superfine 
filters custom built for hundreds of 
different industrial purposes. They 
are made in all sizes and shapes and 
are constructed of “‘Poroloy”’ metal, 
special cellulose or fiberglass, depend- 
ing upon your requirements. 

Four examples: We'll use metal 
for the rugged, hot environment of 
missiles and jets; cellulose in a 
carburetor air cleaner; fiberglass for 
many chemical filtering problems; 
and a combination of cellulose and 
fiberglass to extract deadly water 
from jet fuel—a job where Bendix® 


“Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 





filters far surpass government speci- 
fications. Write Bendix Filter Divi- 
sion direct, Box 135, Royal Oak, 
Michigan, for complete information. 

If cleaning is also one of your 
problems, have you seen a Bendix® 
Ultrasonic Cleaner demonstrated? 
It will clean more thoroughly, 
faster and at less cost than any 
other type of cleaner. And since we 
have more installations and pro- 
duction experience in this field, we 
believe we are better able to discuss 
specific applications with you. Write 
Pioneer-Central Division, Daven- 
port, lowa. 


a million ideas 





Fantabulous 
Pushers 


When 200 tons of military air- 
plane crashes on a runway, it can 
pretty well bring to a halt land- 
ings and take-offs until the 
wreckage is cleared up. And 
clearing up that much junk is no 
small job. You’ve got to have the 
equipment to do it... and do 
it fast. 

Since you aren’t going to get 
things back in operation just by 
wishing, and manpower alone 
won't do it, you’ve got to have a 
machine. But it takes a lot of 
machine to shove 200 tons out of 
the way. 

As a matter of fact, we decided 
it would take 2 machines... and 
we built them. They’re big trac- 
tors called Crash Pushers. A pair 
of them can shove a 258 ton jet 
wherever you want it, which in 
this case is out of the way. 

Each Crash Pusher has six 
wheels and each wheel stands 10 
feet high and is four feet wide. 
That’s a lot of wheel, but this is 
a lot of tractor. 

We were told by an Air Force 
officer that when his little boy 
first saw one of these machines, 
he exclaimed, “Dad, it’s fantab- 
ulous!” His dad said, “You mean 
it is fabulous—or maybe you 
mean fantastic.” “No, Dad,” the 
lad answered, “I mean it’s both! 
It’s fantabulous!” 

Recently we ran a test at an 
Air Force installation. A B-36 
bomber, crippled beyond prac- 
tical repair, sat on the runway. 


R.G. ETOURNEAU [NC 
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by R. G. LeTOURNEAU 


It had been loaded up with sand- 
bags until it weighed about 200 
tons. This was the equivalent of 
a larger plane that will be clut- 
tering up a runway someday 
when a whole bunch of planes 
must take off on a mission, or a 
bunch of battle-scarred planes 
are waiting their turn to come 
down — when time means lives, 
to say nothing of many millions 
of dollars worth of planes. 

Two of these Fantabulous ma- 
chines walked up to this 200 tons 
of crippled airplane and put their 
snouts, like two great elephants, 
against the leading edge of the 
wings — one on each side of the 
fuselage —and without even a 
snort the whole plane began to 
slide and moved off like it was 
only a chicken coop. 

Without any shifting of gears, 
the 600 horsepower diesel engine 
will transmit its full power to 
the machine’s electric wheels in 
infinite ratios from zero to 25 
m.p.h. You can bring the speed 
down to one-tenth of a mile an 
hour, if you wish, and still have 
the same torque you had at 2% 
m.p.h. or 25... all under perfect 
control of one little handle on 
the instrument panel. 

The Fantabulous Crash Push- 
ers are just one more example of 
the big machines we build to 
solve big problems. You might 
have some problems that require 
big solutions ... if so, why not 
talk with us? We’d be happy to 
sit down with you. 


2616 SOUTH MAC ARTHUR 
LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
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Central America’s common market, 
miniature model for similar trade group- 
ings among South American countries, 
has moved close to realization. A multi- 
lateral free trade treaty has been signed 
by Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. The coun- 
tries still must negotiate a specific list 
of free trade items and decide on the 
location and types of “regional indus- 
tries” to be set up. 

° 


Arab and Western businessmen have 
almost completed capitalization of 
MIDEC, the Middle East Industrial 
Development Corp. (BW—Mar.29’58, 
p32), formed to develop private indus- 
trv in the Middle East. MIDEC’s board 
comprises 10 representatives from 
Western Europe, nine from the Middle 
East, and one from the U.S. 
Russia will supply Argentina with 
more than 7-million bbl. of crude oil 
at less than going world prices this year 
and next. Argentina, like Uruguay in its 
recent oil deal with Moscow, will pay 
mainly through wool exports and ex- 
isting credits . . . Buenos Aires evidently 
signed with Moscow partly to counter- 
balance local outcries against possible 
contracts for U.S. oil companies to 
drill for YPF, the state-owned oil 
agency. Spurred by Vice-Pres. Nixon's 
Latin trip, the Export-Import Bank is 
considering extending credit lines to 
U.S. companies to sell equipment to 
state-run oil companies. 

e 
To shame Japanese companies into 
spending more money for research and 
design, the Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry this week exhibited 
around 100 products from kitchenware 
to radios—formerly sold in the U.S. 
market—side by side with the American 
or West European originals from which 
they had been copied. 

e 
Foreign cars: Communist East Ger- 
many has sent a first shipment of 98 
Wartburg cars to the U.S. The state- 
owned auto works at Eisenach makes 
the small Wartburg . . . Japan’s Nissan 
Motor Co. will begin selling its 4-door, 
$1,799 Datsun car here in August. 

s 
The battle to become the capital of 
West Europe’s Common Market has 
narrowed down to Milan and Brussels, 
with the latter slightly in the lead. 

* 


The traditional 50-50 formula for 
splitting income between oil companies 
and host countries, shattered by several 
Middle East deals ranging from 60-40 
to 75-25, may suffer another blow in 
coming discussions between Iraq Petro- 
leum Co. and the Iraqi government. 
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“Dixielite,” a new hot-drink vending cup made by Dixie Cup Division of American Can Company, Easton, Pa. 


The flavor lingers longer with a 
protective coating of Du Pont ALATHON* 


Good and hot! And it stays that way in 
new Dixie Cups coated with a Du Pont 
ALATHON! 
of ALATHON polyethylene resin adds 


For the inner coating 


strength and toughness to the cup, helps 
lock in the flavor of beverages. 


ALATHON is odorless, tasteless and 


POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


®f6. vu. 5. pat. Off 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
e « « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


non-toxic. That’s why you'll find it used 
for coating and laminating bags and 
boxes, cartons and containers for foods. 
ALATHON resists grease, moisture and 
bacteria. That’s why you'll find it pack- 
aging industrial chemicals, cosmetics 


and pharmaceuticals. 


potyethylene resin 


You'll also find film of ALATHON that 
protects the sweaters and shirts you 
buy. And ALATHON can be molded 
into colorful, unbreakable squeeze 
bottles. Perhaps ALATHON can help you 
in your business! For more information 


simply clip and mail the coupon below. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 66, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) 


Name 


Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 
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MARKETING 


Putting a Sales Idea Into Orbit 











IMC’s Anthony Cascino (left) and Thomas 
Ware (right) greet company salesman at 
“blast-off” entrance to sales meeting. 





International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp. launches its own 
version of the hard sell. 


The razzle-dazzle sales meeting pic- 
tured here—Sputniks, smoking rockets, 
pretty girls, and all—wouldn’t have fazed 
a convention of blase soap salesmen. 

But it was a startling experience for 
35 industrial salesmen who sell agri 
cultural chemicals—mostly phosphate 
and potash—to 400 or 500 fertilizer 
manufacturers around the country. 

The event was the culmination of a 
couple of years of planning by Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp.'s 
centralized marketing division. It 
launched what IMC thinks is a unique 
application of the hard-selling tech- 


niques of consumer goods. 


|. Potash Is Potash 


In many ways, selling industrial prod- 
ucts, particularly raw materials in bulk 
lots, is a tough job. For one thing, there 
is the problem of product standardiza- 
tion, with widely accepted grades and 
specifications. As a result, sophisticated 





buyers are interested primarily in either 
(1) price, or (2) personal relationships 
that have little to do with the business 
itself. 
¢ Two Wrongs—To a primary pro- 
ducer, there are two things wrong with 
this situation. Any advantage on price 
is going to be short-lived. As Anthony 
E.. Cascino, marketing vice-president of 
IMC, puts it: “You can only have the 
lowest price for five minutes to five 
hours.” On the other score, too often 
close personal relations with buyers con- 
vert the customer into the property of 
the salesman. 

“The customer is our property,” says 
Cascino, “our most treasured asset.” 

Consumer goods, on the other hand, 
are able to take advantage of product 
differentiation that can be glamorized 
and promoted to millions of customers 
through the emotional appeals of mass 
selling. 
¢ Bold Step—For years, IMC under 
Louis Ware, now chairman, has main- 
tained a leading position as a supplier 
of agricultural and industrial chemicals 
with prime reserves of basic minerals. 
That was sufficient as long as the sup- 
plier side of the business was para- 


BLOW-UP of pamphlet featuring company’s “out-of-this-world” 
services is displayed by glamorous carth-bound maid. 


CREW MEMBER of Jupiter-C team listens to his 
“space pilot” outline IMC’s basic promotion ideas. 
70 Varke fing 
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SALESMEN get their first full look at IMC’s “Full Orbit Service” under a ceiling of satellites, missiles, and clouds. 
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OBSOLETES EVERY SIMILAR SYSTEM MADE TODAY 


In so vital an area as intercom, 
you need no longer depend on con- 
cepts 25 years old. 

Efficient communication is ab- 
solutely essential to the operation 
of your business. This demands 
the utilization of the latest elec- 
tronic techniques. And this is pre- 
cisely what we have done in creat- 
ing our brand-new push-button 
Key-municator. 

Transistorizing . . . high fidelity 


voice transmission—plus smart, 
compact design that’s years ahead 


of any other product—combine | 


to bring you intercommunication 
as modern as radar and high fi- 
delity. 

Why not enjoy the best in your 
office? Get the complete story now 
by sending for the comprehensive 
booklet we have prepared for you. 
No obligation—simply fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, 1412 N. GOODMAN STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


Electronic and Communication Products for Home, industry and Defense... 
lactuding High Fidelity Consoles; School, Sound, Intercom and Public Address Systems 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


sc 
s 


ewan as an a= em ew ewe an ew ewan an ananes a 
STROMBERG-CARLSON, Special Products Division | 
| 1412 N. Goodman Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
| 

| 
| Please send full details on your new Key-municator. | 
| 
| COMPANY 
| | 
| ADDRESS | 
| | 
CITY & STATE NAME | 

| 
Dn ce ce ce ce ce ce ee ee a a ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee A 
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. . . industrial customers 
are consumers, and, like 
consumers, they want rea- 
sons for what they buy. . .” 
IMC starts on p. 70 


mount. But as the company grew—from 
about $50-million in sales in 1948 to 
over $100-million last year—more at- 
tention to demand was needed. IMC 
had acquired a taste for consumer sell- 
ing through its successful promotion of 
Ac’cent, its brand name for mono- 
sodium glutamate, which increases food 
flavors. 

Could the industrial end of the busi- 
ness use some of that hard sell? IMC 
took the bold step about three years 
ago by hiring Cascino whose _back- 
ground—the rough-and-tumble merchan- 
dising field of major appliances—was 
just about as far from fertilizer as vou 
can get. But with the backing of 
Thomas M. Ware, who became presi- 
dent earlier this vear, Cascino set about 
translating his knowledge of consumer 
goods selling to the marketing of car- 
loads and barges of bulk minerals and 
chemicals. 

“Industrial sales efforts,” he says, 
“have been hampered by the concept 
that products are  standardized— 
possessing neither style nor design—and 
that customers are unemotional robots 
who buy strictly according to specifica- 
tions. We don’t buy that. We start out 
with the basic idea that minerals and 
chemicals have to be sold.” 


ll. How? 


It’s Cascino’s thesis that industrial 
customers react just like consumers—in 
fact, they are consumers and don’t alter 
their basic human drives when they are 
wearing their business clothes. Like con- 
sumers, they want reasons for what they 
buy. 

So, says Cascino, “where you don’t 
have product differentiation, you have 
te provide customers with some other 
justification for buying your goods.” 

That was the starting point of IMC’s 
new approach. The first consumer goods 
technique IMC used was a customer 
analysis by outside researchers who 
knew nothing about selling fertilizer. 

“Salesmen,” he says, “are bad re- 
porters. You always listen to them, but 
there is never a frank discussion be- 
tween buyer and seller.” 

So the outsiders probed IMC’s cus- 
tomers to find out what suppliers do 
for them, what they expect, how vari- 
ous companies rate. 
¢ Upshot—The results showed that 
fertilizer manufacturers felt they weren't 
getting the kind of services they thought 
they should from the industry. Where 
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Formica laminated plastic linings in 
transonic and supersonic wind tunnels 
= } ; help duplicate as nearly as possible 
the conditions actually encountered 

, by high speed aircraft and missiles in 
il high altitude flight. This versatile 
; } material absorbs sound and vibration, 
1 i f’ and cancels out shock waves reflected 





' from tunnel walls. 





The smooth, frictionless Formica 
FF surface offers less wind resistance, 
and thus further helps simulate ex- 
Patra ternal airflow. 

Formica’s research and engineering 
staff specializes in developing new and 
unusual laminated plastics like this— 
' to meet tomorrow’s requirements for 

















aviation, missile, rocket, electronic 
and automation equipment... military 


Ti . ’ or commercial. 








i} FORMICA’S NEW STREAMLINER 
1} program, which accelerates grade de- 


i L445 r db velopment, also provides for 2-day 


en shipment of stocked items. Write today 














for your free copies of the new Stream- 


liner Program and Stock List-Price List. 





Formica Corporation, subsidiary of 
1 j {merican Cyanamid, 4505 Spring Grove 
ih } i {ve., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 
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IVE a thought to the water you use. It costs good money... 

your money . . . and it’s no longer plentiful. In many areas wells 
are running dry, and pollution prevents full use of river water. 
Billions must be spent to develop new water resources... if they 
can be found at all. 

Install water meters to check and report on consumption in 
your plant. The meters will uncover hidden leaks and careless 
habits. They will show where you can save by installing automatic 
shut-off devices, by improving heat exchangers, by changing 
processes, by recirculating or reconditioning water for re-use, so 
you don’t dump a drop down the drain until it’s completely “worn 
out.” 

The name Neptune now means far more than meters, but water 
conservation is still our biggest business. Call on us for recom- 
mendations. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West SOth Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


neptune 


for a better / 





measure of profit 


DIVISIONS ond PRO 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Ltd. 
Revere Corporation of America / aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co., Inc. / gas meters 
Hot Spot Detector Co., Inc. / temperature warning systems 
Electronic Signal Co., Inc. / toll collection equipment, electronic scales 


liquid meters 
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they most wanted help was in technical 
assistance; how to determine what and 
where their market is; how to communi- 
cate with their own customers by ad- 
vertising, sales promotions, meetings, 
direct mail; how to handle general man- 
agement problems without big over- 
head; where they could get advice on 
transportation costs—which, in the fer- 
tilizer business, can exceed the cost of 
material. 

Some of these services were being 
provided, or at least were available, by 
IMC and its competitors. But no one 
was getting much recognition for them. 


lll. The Gimmicks 


That’s where another consumer goods 
technique entered the picture. IMC 
decided to dress up its services in a 
package that customers would readily 
identify with the company. 

About this time, all the talk was 
about Russian Sputniks, missiles, orbits, 
space. “The moon,” says Cascino, “is 
not so far away as we once thought.” 

The result: IMC officially put its 
Full Orbit Service into the hands of 
its salesmen at the meeting last month 
in Chicago’s Sheraton Hotel. 
¢ Other Plugs—But more than gim- 
micks went with the name. 

IMC drafted a series of books on 
subjects about which fertilizer manu- 
facturers had expressed interest. 

“These books,” says Cascino, “aren’t 
generalizations or abstractions. As 
qualified experts who manufacture and 
sell fertilizer as well as raw materials, 
we were able to make the books specifi 
cally apply to the fertilizer business.” 

Thus far, IMC has books on market 
analysis, the staging of meetings, sales 
manpower requirements and selection, 
and a 100-page detailed look at adver 
tising and promotion. In addition, there 
are two books outlining what IMC has 
available on technical problems and the 
tricky business of transportation. 
¢ Into Orbit—This was the package 
handed to the salesmen at the “blast- 
off” meeting. After their first blinking 
realization of what was happening, they 
broke up into teams—named Thor, 
Atlas, Vanguard, Jupiter-C, and Red- 
stone, each with a “space pilot”—and 
for two days poured over the informa 
tion in the books. A quiz at the end 
tested how well they digested the in- 
formation. 

“These books,” says Cascino, “can 
help a customer handle day-to-day 
questions that pop up. They are always 
there, too, to remind him that it’s IMC 
to which they can turn. But, just as 
important, they make our salesmen 
proficient in the areas where the cus- 
tomer has said he wants help. Our 
IMC man becomes his personal con- 
fidante in business—not just a fertilizer 
chemicals salesman.” END 
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The “Kid Glove Treatment’’™”... 


locks in lading ... eliminates damage and dunnage 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY also produces: 


Truck and bus heaters « bicycles and velocipedes 
*‘Evaneer’’® fir plywood e fir lumber « ‘‘Evanite’’* battery separators 
Evanite hardboard « Evanite plywall 
Haskelite building panels, Plymet!, and doors 














In Marketing 


Furniture Dealers at Chicago Mart 


Eye New Designs, But Buy Less 


The Chicago furniture market showed signs this week 
of being more a place to display new designs than a place 
to sell furniture. Attendance was nearly as good as last 
June, but traffic in the showrooms was light. 

By the end of the first week, it was obvious that dealers 
weren't replenishing inventories, already down 7% to 
10% from a year ago. Inventories could go down another 
4%, thinks Roscoe Rau, executive vice-president of the 
National Retail Furniture Assn. 

Manufacturers had steeled themselves to expect less 
buying, so weren't too let down. 

Prices held fairly firm, particularly on medium- to high- 
priced merchandise. This hasn’t been true at retail, says 
Rau, where prices often have been slashed 10% to 15%. 
Carpet manufacturers, too, cut from 3% to 5%, off their 
higher-priced lines. 

Keynote of the new lines was more value for the same 
money. Most manufacturers in the medium- to high- 
priced range showed new promotional furniture, featur- 
ing better styling at moderate prices. These were the 
hottest products in every showroom. Many companies 
were offering longer lines, with heavy stress on “corre- 
lated” pieces and fabrics. A few were offering fewer 
designs and patterns to save money. 

Contemporary styling at promotional quality led sales 
at the show, but there’s a definite trend toward tradi- 
tional. 

Several important trends appeared to be growing: 

Group buying is on the increase. Groups represent 
anywhere from eight to 24 stores to get the advantage 
of bulk buying. But even these groups seldom placed 
large enough orders to get a price break. 

Dealers today want to buy close to home and closer 
to their selling season. With retail sales off 8% to 10% 

and as much as 18% in distressed areas—dealers won't 
tie up money in additional inventory. 

The drop in attendance of buyers from the Southwest 
and the West Coast reflected the growing strength of 
the regional markets, such as Dallas and San Francisco. 
his, plus plans for new markets, raises doubts about 
Chicago's continued status as a national market, and 
provides new fuel for the old argument over how many 
markets the industry should hold—and where (BW-—Jan. 
12°57,p112). 

Furniture people are concerned over the industry's 
dwindling share of the consumer dollar. One recent 
study shows that furniture has lost one-seventh of its 
market between 1948 and 1957. 

New designs aim to spur consumer buying. But these 
cause trouble. Manufacturers say dealers won't promote 
a design more than once. Dealers complain it’s almost 
impossible to reorder a style a year after its debut. And 
the consumer, confused, is almost scared to shop for 
furniture. 
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A new educational program was voted at the market 
to persuade the consumer to buy. Aim is to get about 
$l-million. Retailers would add a small percentage to 
their payments to the manufacturer, would presumably 
collect in higher retail prices. There’s a question, though, 
as to how well retailers will cooperate. 


Sunbeam, Dormeyer Prune Their Lists 
Of Wholesalers as Fair Trade Fades 


In the wake of fair trade’s collapse in small appliance 
marketing, manufacturers are making changes in their 
distribution policies (BW—Jun.21'58,p55). Last week, 
Sunbeam Corp. and Dormeyer Corp. revealed they were 
lopping off wholesale distributors. In addition, Sunbeam 
is asking remaining distributors to sign an agreement 
setting forth the functions that the company expects 
from its wholesalers. 

Behind the moves is a decrease in the number of 
retailers handling small appliances. Sunbeam’s vice- 
president and general manager, C. C. Mendler, attrib- 
utes this to “confusion . . . in the marketplace” follow- 
ing fair trade’s disappearance. The result, says Mendler, 
is that “there are too many Sunbeam distributors in 
proportion to the number of active Sunbeam retailers.” 

Maurice Lipsich, general sales manager at Dormeyer, 
adds that price stabilization was the big factor in his 
company’s decision to cut down on wholesalers. 

Sunbeam’s distribution agreement is new for the com- 
pany, which in the past has had an informal relationship 
with its distributors. The agreement asks distributors 
to furnish such services as: salesmen to call on retailers, 
adequate warehouse space, facilities and stock, extension 
of credit, prompt deliveries, and sales aid to retailers. 
In addition, it defines the geographic area in which the 
distributor is to operate. 


Tire Industry Has Mixed Feelings 
Over FTC’S New Advertising Guide 


The Federal Trade Commission’s Tire Advertising 
Guide (BW—Jun.7’58,p36) is causing some soul-searching 
in the tire industry. ‘There is at least a possibility that 
FTC’s move may set a precedent for other industries. 

The tire guide is unique in that it spells out in six- 
page detail just what descriptions and labels the indus- 
try (including distribution channels) may use in tire ads. 
It aimed at a specific situation, which independent tire 
dealers—and even manufacturers—grant existed: an over- 
dose of misleading ads. First-line tires might sell as 
the de luxe line, for example, but the lowest quality 
might sell as “super de luxe.” 

Some tire makers think the new guide a very good 
idea. Others feel that some of the guides are too restric- 
tive, particularly those dealing with ply ratings and 
guarantees. ‘Tire makers also are concerned with what 
may happen if a big independent dealer—who isn’t in 
interstate commerce—disregards the new guide. 
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WHO 


can give you the best and the most 
Steel Equipment for your dollar? 


YOUR LYON DEALER! 


WHERE 


are these LYON Dealers? 


As near as your phone. 
Call the LYON Dealer in your city. 


WHAT 


does your LYON Dealer have to offer? 


The world’s most diversified line 
of quality steel equipment. More 
than 1500 items, a few of which 
are shown at left. 


WHEN 


you’re considering Steel Equipment, 
what is a logical first step? 


CALL YOUR LYON DEALER! 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 610 Monroe Ave., Aurora, lil. 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 
Lyon also has complete facilities for manu- 
facturing special items to your specifications 


* 





PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—No. 34 in a Kodak Series 


“Tree Rubber” made in 


Photography and x-rays pointed the way for 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals Inc. to achieve 
a synthetic that matches natural rubber. 


Heavy-duty truck and airplane tires always had 

to have tree rubber to assure acc eptable perform- Photographic negative showing The x-ray diffraction pattern of 
; . the x-ray diffraction pattern a molecule of Ameripol SN 
ance. Usual man-made rubber didn’t quite fill the produced by a molecule of rubber shows that this rubber is 
bill. Its molecules didn’t hang together like natural natural, tree-grown rubber. identical to natural rubber. 


rubber 


But now Goodrich-Gulf scientists, using x-ray duct design, production, and quality control. It 
diffraction photographs to check molecular structure, trains employees, dealers and salesmen—does a 
have produced Ameripol SN, a man-made rubber selling job right to the consumer. 
with the same physical properties as crude rubber : . . . . 

ee Photography is saving time and cutting costs for 
even to tack and stickiness. It’s an achievement that all ki ae ee 1 : 
is ie gue all kinds of businesses, large and small alike. Some 
can mear a source of supply for the nation’s new- . , . . 
~ PP*) of the ways it works are shown on the list. Check 
rubber needs. j , 
them over—see how it can work for you, too. 


Playing a part in research like this is only one EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


of the ways photography works for business and 


industry today. It also delves into problems of pro- Rochester 4, N. Y. 





ires of tomorrow 


Here are some of the places Photography can work for you— 


a few minutes with this check list can give you suggestions that could mean extra profits 


Management — Progress photos, Stock- 
holder reports, Record preservation 
Information distribution, Control and 
Organization charts 


Administration —File debulking, 
Purchase schedule, Office layout, Interior 


decoration, form printing 


Public Relations — News releases, 
Institutional, Community relations, Public 


service 


Personnel— Identification photos, Job 
description, Orientation, Payroll records, 
Employee personnel records, House organs, 
Health records, Bulletins 


Training and Safety —Safety campaigns 
Teaching, Reports, Fire prevention 


? 


Engineering — Drawings, Specification 

sheets, Drawing protection, Pilot radiography 
Production —Time study, Work methods, 
Legible drawings, Schedules, Process records 


Product Design & Development 
Styling, Consumer testing, Motion studies 


Stress analysis, Performance studies 


Advertising Advertisements, Boaklets, 
Displays, Dealer promotion, Television 


Service — Manuals, Parts lists, Installation 
photos, Training helps, Records 


Research — R« ports, Flow studies, Process 
charts, Library, Photomicrography 
Electron-micrography, x-ray diffraction, 
High-speed motion pictures, etc 


Send for free booklet. These books show how 
photography is being used today. Photography in Marketing, 
Photography in Administration, Photography in Engineering, 
Photography in Plant Operation. Write for the ones you want. 


Testing & Quality Control —Test 
setups, Reports, Standards library, 
Radiography Instr ument recording 


Warehousing & Distribution —Inven- 
tory control, Damage records, Waybill dupli- 
cates, Flo ivouts, Packing & Loading records 


Purchasing — Schedules, Duplicate 
engineering prints Specific ations 


Component selecuon, Source information 


Sales Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales talks 
Price & Delivery information 


Plant Engineering & Maintenance 
Plant layout, Repair proposals, Piping & 
Wiring installations, Progressive 
maintenance, Record debulking 
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JUNKED AUTOS and even lower grade steel scrap move toward the “room” where 
Proler Steel Corp.'s noisy process will reduce them to handy-sized fragments. 


The messed-up autos and other low- 
grade steel scrap in the top picture 
make tough chewing for the hardiest 
steel mill. But in Proler Steel Corp.’s 
Houston plant a mysterious, steel-walled 
room is gobbling up the junked autos 
whole, grinding them up with an ear- 
shattering crunch that sounds to one 
observer like the end of the world, 
with cannon fire thrown in for good 
measure—and turning them out 15 
sec. later in the easily handled sizes in 
the lower picture. 

What goes on behind the room’s 
thick steel walls (they're of 2-in. plate, 
at one guess) is a carefully guarded 
secret—Proler’s patents are still pend- 
ing. But the new process Proler has 
developed looks rather revolutionary 
to some steelmen. 

After the pile of handy fragments 

comes out of the mystery room, these 
are subjected to heat treatments, then 
electromagnetic separation of the steel 
fragments. Finally, conveyor belts carry 
the now high-grade steel scrap to one 
hopper, the nonferrous remainder to a 
rubbish heap. 
e Aim—All Proler will sav about its 
“room” is that it’s not a hammer mill. 
It’s known that the plant cost some- 
where in the area of $2-million, and 
that it is a pushbutton operation. 

Its purpose is to beat the problem 
ordinarily faced by steel mills that use 
junked autos and other lower grades 
of scrap, in coping with unwieldy bun- 
dles of flattened machinery, shot 
through with brass, copper, aluminum, 
rubber, wood, and glass, and ridding 
this of nonferrous rubbish. 

Proler claims its process turns out 
scrap that contains steel in the 90% 
range, compared with 65%-80% in the 
normal bundled scrap. That means a 
trade rating of No. | or better, com- 
pared with No. 2 for bundled scrap. 
¢ Armco Contract—Armco Steel Corp.'s 
Shefheld Div. has contracted for Proler’s 
entire output—between 500 and 1,000 
tons of processed scrap per day. Vor 
Armco, that means a 2.5% greater re- 
turn from each open hearth, Proler 
claims. For Proler, it means a per-ton 
price for scrap that runs $8 to $10 above 
ordinary baled scrap. 

To keep going full blast, the plant 
will have to draw old autos and other 
junk from a 500-mi. radius; it takes 
about 60 autos to make a carload of 
Proler scrap. The plant can also cope 
with such appliances as_ refrigerators 
and washing machines, usually left out 
because of the difficulty of burning 
away porcelain parts. END 


THE BOSS, Sam Proler, fondles his prod- 


uct, now sorted out as high-grade scrap. 
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{ The Rust-Oleum system Stops Rust 
e) d beautifi i ! 
Brie. and beautifies as it protects 
a . 
oYTe 8 a oe 
~ A, : ‘| 
> . ’ . a i 
A Katana," 
a oe : ; . P Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil 
>. \Oyey,.* ; ‘ . vehicle penetrates rust to bare metal. Proof 
wr qe" ~ , ; / of this penetration is available in a com- 
e. tar - = ‘ . 4 plete thirty-page report prepared by 
iy Oe inn s ; Battelle Memorial institute Technologists. 
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oe — , Rust-Oleum is not only an exclusive formulation—it 
male Stas ae : is a system! On rusty metal sash, for example, you 
oe, ee, Y. ; a by! simply scrape and wirebrush to remove rust scale 
+‘ . * tare : . 70 
-* i ' m7 and loose rust—then brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp- 
. 4 , . Proof Red Primer over the remaining sound rusted 
of . pee | surface. The specially-processed fish oil vehicle 
> «} penetrates rust to bare metal—while the surface 
bg . | ’ . . 7 
a film remains firm and durable. Now—you apply 
. ’ : . . = . os x 
Pet a ’ . ; Ay the Rust-Oleum finish color of your choice to pro- 
wit. ae vide double protection and lasting beauty against 
. ; fumes, sun, moisture, weathering, etc. This is the 
Rust-Oleum system of primer and finish coat—both 
te utilizing Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil 
’ vehicle. It saves time, money, and metal. 
5S , : : What is your rust problem? What is your color 
> ¢ Rs : ? een) Soe choice—red, gray, aluminum, green, black, yellow, 
_ : x Sct blue, white? — Rust-Oleum has them all. From 
; pipes, tanks, girders, stacks, fences, machinery, or 
: boilers in industry — to fixtures, tools, basement 
try i : ; . ' fittings, or metal railings around the home— 
tat) : “ . me. hh Rust-Oleum can do the job for you! 
7 ’ . : - : 
° ; , : 7 
¢,*' rat bos pea ' tees Ag Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor stocks 
a ie | - SER for industrial users. Homeowners will find 
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e% es? be Sak and lumber dealers. 
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Applying Rust-Oleum 769 eee tte. | 


Damp-Proof Red Primer over the Rust-Oleum Green is used over the Colorful Rust-Oleum finish coatings 
sound rusted surface of metal sash. Primer as an attractive finish coating. provide lasting beauty for huge dragline. 
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RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2424 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 
Please send me the following information on 
Rust-Oleum at no cost or obligation 
Distinctive Accept [ ] Complete literature with color charts ana appli 
as your own no ecctemee 


fingerprint substitute "7 [ Thirty-page report on Rust-Oleum penetration to 
bare metal 
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ON’T see you around the locker room as much these days. 
Or relaxing at banquets. And you forgot all about that 
Florida vacation last winter, didn’t you? 

Good-bye, ‘“come-easy” years! Right now, you're strictly 
business with a capital “B.”” Management is sitting on costs 
like a mama hen — plant, office, everywhere. Every sales ex- 
pense, especially, must stand up and be counted. 

The trick: Out-sell the competitor without out-spending 
him. Your good judgement tells you to spend less on entertain- 
ment, more on travel... to make fewer social calls, more sales 
calls. And now is the time to demand the same business-like 
performance from your advertising. 

Is your business or industrial advertising tipping its hat 


to housewives, loitering in barbershops, boring bus drivers, 
sitting in doctors’ waiting rooms? Is it clothed in “relaxation” 
media? Buy your advertising a business suit ... well-wearing, 
strictly-business Business Week. 

“For management only,” cover-to-cover ... not one copy 
sold on newsstands . . . the most business news . . . the max- 
imum management readership per advertising dollar among 
all general, general-business, and news magazines. 

Each precious advertising dollar travels farther in Busi- 
ness Week ... makes more bonafide business calls. Knowing 
this, the hard-headed, business-like professionals of advertis- 
ing have made Business Week the advertising leader for 
seven straight years. Check the boxscores! 


YOU'RE SO RIGHT WHEN YOU RECOMMEND BUSINESS WEEK ... WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 
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THE TOP 10 MAGAZINES 
Total Advertising Pages 


1951 
BUSINESS WEEK 4,836 
The Saturday Evening Post 4,362 
Life 4,053 
Time 3,809 
The New Yorker 3,619 
Newsweek 2,900 
Vogue 1,956 
Better Homes & Gardens 1,725 
Good Housekeeping 1,722 
Collier’s 1,718 


1952 
BUSINESS WEEK 6,802 
The Saturday Evening Post 4,194 
The New Yorker 3,921 
Life 3,815 
Time 3,562 
Newsweek 3,049 
U.S. News & World Report 2,264 
Popular Mechanics 1,789 
Vogue 1,691 
Better Homes & Gardens 1,616 


1953 
BUSINESS WEEK 6,766 
Life 4,294 
The Saturday Evening Post 4,186 
The New Yorker 3,971 
Time 3,561 
Newsweek 2,962 
U.S. News & World Report 2,569 
Popular Mechanics 1,868 
Better Homes & Gardens 1,820 
Fortune 1,770 


1954 
BUSINESS WEEK 6.469 
Life 4,197 
The New Yorker 4,186 
The Saturday Evening Post 3,687 
Time 3,268 
Newsweek 2,819 
U.S. News & World Report 2,760 
Vogue 1,697 
Popular Mechanics 1,690 
Fortune 1,673 


1955 
BUSINESS WEEK 6.663 
The New Yorker 4,529 
Life 4,398 
The Saturday Evening Post 3,687 
Time 3,302 
U.S. News & World Report 3,021 
Newsweek 2,954 
Vogue 1,709 
Popular Mechanics 1,655 
Fortune 1,638 


1956 
BUSINESS WEEK 6,864 
The New Yorker 4,937 
Life 4,655 
The Saturday Evening Post 3,508 
Time 3,450 
Newsweek 3,251 
U.S. News & World Report 3,204 
Fortune 2,034 
Vogue 1,799 
Sunset 1,720 


1957 
BUSINESS WEEK 6,024 
The New Yorker 4,984 
Life 4,218 
Time 3,361 
Newsweek 3,350 
The Saturday Evening Post 3,301 
U.S. News & World Report 3,084 
Fortune 2,244 
Vogue 1,851 
Look 1,765 
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ELECTRIC THREAD, LIFE LINE OF DAILY LIVING... 





MAGNET WIRE made by PHELPS DODGE 






La | 


Wound tightly into the core of every electric motor, coil and transformer are countless miles of magnet wire—some even 
finer than a human hair. These insulated ‘‘threads,” carrying electricity, create power to operate industrial machines, 
household appliances and electronic devices. Constant contact with industry's problems, plus an application engineering 


approach to research, has enabled Phelps Dodge to develop the most widely diversified line of magnet wire in the world. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION «- SOO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY—FROM MINE TO MARKET 
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The future of Lebanon—and of Western influence in the Middle East— 
hangs in the balance. At midweek it looked as if the Lebanese crisis could 
end in only two ways: Either there will have to be political concessions to 
the rebels by the pro-Western Chamoun government, or there will be a 
military showdown that could involve U. S.-British intervention and sabotage 
of oil pipelines. 


This week, too, Soviet foreign policy has hardened even further, promis- 
ing general tension around the world. On Wednesday, Moscow withdrew 
from the Geneva talks on nuclear test suspension, slated to start July 1. 
These talks were to be the first step toward a summit meeting. 


Washington at midweek was keeping mum about the conditions that 
might lead to direct U.S. intervention in Lebanon. U.S. officials still were 
hopeful that U.S.-British intervention could be avoided. 


They hoped that the United Nations, by organizing a special police force, 
would be able to seal off the Lebanese rebels from the assistance they’ve 
been getting from Syria. This might create a military stalemate in which a 
political compromise—such as the replacement of Pres. Chamoun by a more 
neutral leader—would become possible. 


Washington has been anxious to avoid American military involvement. 
This would risk further antagonism against the West from most of the Arab 
world. It could entangle the U.S. militarily in the Middle East—and possi- 
bly bring a head on clash with the Soviet Union. 


Just how the U.N. could seal off Lebanon’s borders with Syria, wasn’t 
clear at midweek (map, page 27) 


Lebanon called officially for an armed U.N. force to close the borders. 
But there seemed little hope of effective Security Council action on this 
because of an almost certain veto from Moscow. 


Washington figured, though, that an emergency session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly could call for an international force like the one used in the 
1956 Suez crisis. But U.S. officials felt that merely increasing the size 
of the U.N. observer teams in Lebanon might turn the trick. That’s if Nasser 
proves willing to back down some. 


Washington, in fact, feels that Nasser has become worried by the new 
tougher Soviet line, and wary of getting too deeply involved with Moscow. 


Still, at midweek you couldn’t rule out the possibility that the rebels 
would force the Chamoun government to ask for direct U.S. help, and get it. 


That, of course, would mean rebel sabotage of Western pipelines 
running through Lebanon and Syria. But these pipelines carry only 
25% of the Middle East oil moving westward. So if Nasser didn’t shut 
the Suez Canal, there would be no oil crisis in Western Europe. 


Moscow’s withdrawal from the Geneva talks is just one more sign 
of the changed Soviet mood. It comes on top of the break with Tito, the 
execution of former Hungarian Premier Nagy, a week of retaliatory riots 
against Western embassies in Moscow, and threats of action against any 
Western intervention in Lebanon. 


As Washington sees things, Kremlin opposition to Khrushchev’s 
foreign policies probably explains the shift. It looks as if Khrushchev 
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oversold his policies to the Soviet hierarchy. Now, with few gains to 
show, he is being forced to return to Stalin’s tough line. 


Washington sees these reasons for the switch: Khrushchev has failed 
to split the allied camp or to win a summit meeting that would ratify 
Russian postwar gains. He hasn’t consolidated his original gains in the 
neutral countries. In the satellites, de-Stalinization has led to a weaker 
hold over Poland and has failed to bring Tito back into the camp. At 
home, Khrushchev has done better, but still hasn’t made real headway 
in solving basic economic problems. 


France’s ties to NATO will be on Premier de Gaulle’s mind during the 
next 10 days. The General is playing host this weekend to British Prime 
Minister Macmillan and, a week later, to U.S. Secy. of State Dulles. 


These official visits indicate that de Gaulle wants France to stick with 
NATO, not try to play an independent role between East and West. But 
that doesn’t mean that de Gaulle will be satisfied with the present NATO 
setup. He will ask Macmillan and Dulles for: 


* A bigger say for France in decisions about NATO strategy. (Up to now 
the major decisions have been made jointly by Washington and London.) In 


’ addition, de Gaulle will insist that France become a nuclear military power. 


He may even ask that the U.S. and Britain help speed French nuclear devel- 
opments. 


* Backing from Washington and London for whatever settlement he 
works out in Algeria. De Gaulle can count on this so long as his North 
African policy offers a reasonable prospect of success. For peace in Algeria 
would greatly strengthen NATO. It would remove the Communist threat 
in North Africa and give France a chance to pull its weight in NATO’s 
European defenses. 


Meanwhile, Finance Minister Pinay’s “gold” loan (BW—Jun.21'58, 
p124) has drawn $65-million of hoarded gold into government coffers. This 
is no mean achievement, considering the attraction the yellow metal has had 
for most Frenchmen. In 1952 Pinay managed to get only $40-million in gold 
from a similar loan. 


But at midweek, Pinay’s take still fell far short of the $200-million that 
some Finance Ministry officials originally hoped for. So Pinay may try to 
raise $100-million from private banks in West Germany, Switzerland, and 
the U.S. 


The one thing Pinay swears he won’t do is ask the U.S. government for 
an emergency loan. His line is this: The government may be poor, but the 
country is rich. France must put its own house in order. Only then would 
he consider going to the U.S. for help. And it would be for a stabilization 
loan—not to be spent, but to be kept as a shotgun in the closet. 


Bonn is pushing the development of West Germany’s capital market. 
A new law eases taxes on distributed profits. That makes it more profitable 
for investors to put their money into securities. In addition, the government 
is moving toward freer convertibility of Deutschemarks into other cur- 
rencies, which would increase the capital flow in and out of Germany. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 28, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











They said it couldn’t be done! 


This extrusion, developed by Capitol for Borg 
Warner, flies in the face of all that technical books 
tell us of what can and cannot be done in extrud- 
ing aluminum. Produced in quantity to machine 
shop tolerances, in 20’ lengths, it is an example 
of Capitol’s ingenuity in engineering, specializing 
in light metals. 


Capitol and its divisions supply products of alumi- 
num to many diverse fields. Industrial fabricators 
get aluminum billets from Capitol furnaces, and 
extrusions from giant Capitol presses. The build- 
ing industry uses Capitol aluminum prime win- 
dows, window walls, rolling doors, and combina- 
tion insulating doors, windows and screens... 
by the millions. Tanker crews tread gangways, 


CAPITOL PRODUCTS CORPORATION wk ¢, 


Manufacturing facilities : 


Mechanicsburg, York, Philadeiphia and Hazieton, Pa. a) 
Chicagoe St. Louise Sherman, Texas ¢ Anaheim, Calif. ? 


catwalks, gratings produced by the Readco divi- 
sion. Streets are lit by their light standards, high- 
ways guarded by their tough aluminum rails. 


Readco is also a leading producer of commercial 
bakery equipment, a pioneer in bakery automa- 
tion. And its mixing equipment is helping to im- 
prove processing and lower costs in the chemical, 
food, pharmaceutical, plastics and paper industries. 


This sum of technical ability . . . creative design 
and engineering skills, complete facilities from 
ingot to extrusion and fabrication . . . can be put 
to work wherever light metals are involved. 


Inquiries relative to Capitol’s facilities and 
products are welcome. Write to Capitol at 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
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has Huyck written all over it! 


Most paper has! For Huyck is the nation’s leading 
producer of the woven felts essential to the paper- 
making process. The pages of this magazine, 
today’s newspaper, books, kraft grocery bags, the 


tissues you use, the latest flip-top box—most of 


the big-tonnage output of America’s mills speeds 
through production on felts developed by Huyck. 


A Huyck felt—such as used in making the paper 
you're now looking at—is engineered to operate 
at speeds up to 1500 feet a minute. During its run, 
this felt removes 10 million gallons of water from 
the pulp—and helps turn out a paper “‘sheet”’ 18 


Huyck Felt Co. Division 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


Re nsselae i. N. , @ 


feet wide and over 3000 miles long. Grand total: 
more than 2000 tons of paper! 


This is just one example of the performance Huyck 
builds into a felt. It typifies Huyck’s scope of 
creative capabilities in the field of highly-engineered 
fabrics for industrial use. Huyck has been working 
with the paper industry since 1870—and is the 
“old hand” the industry looks to for the firsts in 
felt development. One more reason Huyck (pro- 
nounced “Hike’’) continues its vigorous growth 
along with that of the papermaking industry. As it 
has for eighty-eight years. 








...its people. 








Its rivers... 





The wedding of Mr. and Mrs. August Zaiac at Marche 








-+.its mountains... Maumelie Dom site at Pinnacle Mountain 


From the 100 page Photographic Essay of Arkansas, 

this incisive portrait of Arkansas is volume three 

of the forthcoming authoritative Arkansas Encyclopedia. 
Industrial executives concerned with future plant locations 
may reserve a set of the Arkansas Encyclopedia nou 

with no charge by writing Dept. BJ, The Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission, State Capitol, Little Rock. 
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In Washington 


Disgruntled Refiner Asks Court 


To Invalidate Curbs on Oil Imports 


A Houston refining company is challenging the legality 
of the government’s voluntary program for limiting im- 
ports of crude oil. 

Eastern States Petroleum & Chemical Corp. has filed 
suit in a federal district court in Washington, D. C., 
asking that the program be declared invalid. The com- 
pany also has asked an immediate injunction pending 
settlement of the case. 

Company attorneys said the voluntary program—by 
which the government tries to keep crude oil imports 
under 933,100 bbl. a day—is illegal because: 

* The President never has found that such imports 
threaten the national security. 

¢ The government’s executive branch is usurping 
legislative powers by curbing imports. 

Eastern States brought its court action after the mili- 
tary petroleum supply agency refused to accept any 
more jet fuel from the company under a $1.1-million 
contract signed in May. Military buyers said they were 
required by a recent executive order to refuse any petro- 
leum product not refined wholly from U.S. crude or 
not imported in compliance with the voluntary program. 


Federal Fair Trade Law Advocated 


By Small Retailers at Senate Hearing 


Assorted retail groups debated the pros and cons of 
discount houses and the changes they have worked in 
retail selling before a Senate Small Business subcom- 
mittee this week. The object is to build support for a 
fair trade bill introduced by the subcommittee’s chair- 
man, Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.), who is a former 
retail druggist. 

Many small businessmen, particularly in the appliance 
and drug fields, feel Congress should adopt a strong 
federal fair trade law—permitting manufacturers to estab- 
lish resale prices—to replace the crumbling patchwork 
of state laws. 

Spokesmen for sporting goods and household appli- 
ance retailers blasted discount houses as violating the 
“basic rules of the game.” Sporting goods retailers said 
discount houses are selling expensive brand name fishing 
rods and reels at half list price, leaving regular retailers 
“to sell as many fish hooks as we want.” 

General Electric Co.’s Housewares & Radio Receiver 
Div. (small appliances) warned that loss of adequate 
margins—such as occurred when it went off fair trade— 
inevitably leads to concentration of brands in the hands 
of fewer, bigger dealers. 

But Stephen Masters, president of the booming 
Masters, Inc., discount chain, said a federal fair trade 
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law merely would provide an “umbrella for lazy, inefhi- 
cient retailers.” Claiming “hard work” as the success 
formula for discount houses, Masters complained that 
his company is forced by fair {| * : to sell national brand 
vitamins at almost four times tne price of its own vita- 
mins on which it is able to make a good profit. Quipped 
Humphrey: “If your business is evidence of fair trade 
destruction, hallelujah.” 


Gordon Gray Named Presidential Aide; 
Hoegh Heads New Civil Defense Unit 


Pres. Eisenhower has shuffled some of his top assist- 
ants following a merger of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation and the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

The changes: 

* Leo A. Hoegh, former Republican governor of 
lowa and civil defense boss for the past 1] months, 
becomes director of the new agency, the Office of De- 
fense & Civilian Mobilization. 

¢ Gordon Gray, Secretary of the Army in the T'ru- 
man Administration, moves from the ODM job to 
become the President's special assistant for national 
security affairs. 

Robert Cutler, Gray’s White House predecessor, re- 
signed for the second time since he joined the Eisen- 
hower Administration and is returning to the chairman- 
ship of the Old Colony Trust Co. in Boston. 


Congress Goes to Bat for Railroads 
In Depreciation Fight With IRS 


Congress is getting ready to step into a long-standing 
quarrel between railroads and the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice—on the side of the railroads. The Senate Finance 
Committee last week approved a move already voted by 
the House, which would force IRS to allow $350-million 
additional depreciation on railroad stations, bridges, tun- 
nels, and similar property. ‘The rails have contended for 
years that they should be allowed $700-million worth of 
depreciation for such items, but IRS has said no. ‘Tax 
authorities in‘Congress want to offer the companies an 
opportunity to settle for half their original claim. 

The offer to the railroads is part of a technica’ revision 
bill being drawn up for the committee by experts of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue. In some cases, 
the committee’s recommendations differ from a House 
version adopted earlier this year. As an aid to small 
business, for example, the Finance Committee wants 
corporations with 10 or fewer stockholders to have the 
choice of being taxed as partnerships if stockholders 
unanimously agree. ‘The House bill does not provide 
this choice. 

Other changes involve depletion allowances, sales of 
condemned property by utilities, taxation of retirement 
income, and similar technical points in the 1954 revenue 
code. Chance of adoption of most of the changes 
proposed is good. 
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ho sets the pace in inertial navigation? 


One of the newest concepts in missile and air- 
craft guidance, inertial navigation promises 
remarkable advances in other fields, too. 
For example, navigating on or under the sea, 
or on featureless desert or arctic terrain. 


American Bosch Arma Corporation, through 
its amaeéz Division, is one of the leaders in 


the exciting new field of inertial navigation. 
As a pioneer in the development of electronic 
and gyroscopic control systems, a@a@ga@ was 
selected to design and produce the inertial 
guidance system for America’s newest inter- 
continental ballistic missile: Titan. aaana... 
Garden City, N. Y. A Division of American 
Bosch Arma Corporation. 


There are challenging employment opportunities in inertial navigation at A@®Aag@a 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 
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Clear Road Ahead for Hoffa 


@ Acquittal of wiretap charges leaves Teamsters boss 
unencumbered by court actions for first time since August. 


@ Now he is free to devote all his energies to steering 
and strengthening his truck union. 


@ But he will have to operate under watchful eyes of 


Congressional investigators and reform-bent monitors. 


Weary but smiling, James Riddle 
Hoffa, the controversial president of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, walked out of a_ federal 
courtroom in New York this week as a 
free man, acquitted of wiretapping 
charges. Although five perjury counts 
still stand against him, the government 
is expected to drop them. For the first 
time since last August, courts pose no 
immediate problems for Hoffa. 

That’s important for all who deal 
with the country’s largest union, or who 
have reason to fear its growing power. 
Up to now, Hoffa has operated under 
wraps. The ¢riminal charges that were 
pending against him taxed his time 
and energy, and were a checkrein on 
any activities that might stir public 


animosity. He now can be more un- 
inhibited. 

The big question is: How unin- 
hibited? 


1. Some Restraints 


Very likely, three factors will keep 
Hoffa cautious in the months ahead: 
¢ Congressional investigators are 
far from convinced that Hoffa’s record 
is entirely free of blemishes—despite the 
government’s series of setbacks in “air- 
tight” cases against him. The stocky, 
scrappy Detroit labor leader will be 
subjected to more probing, and whatever 
he does will be closely scrutinized. The 
investigators also are keenly interested 
in some of Hoffa’s key aides, including 
Harold J. Gibbons, an IBT vice-presi- 
dent and highly important executive 
assistant to the truckers’ president. Ac- 
cording to Hoffa, Gibbons is “the man 
. in charge when I’m not around.” 
¢ The three-man board of mon- 
itors set up in federal court to oversee 
Teamsters operations has a new im- 
partial chairman, Martin F. O’Donog- 
hue. For the first time, the board is in- 
tervening directly in what it considers 
to be undemocratic practices in IBT 
locals in Philadelphia and New York. 
This is likely to force Hoffa into a 
position in which he must either con- 
form in good faith with the monitors’ 
clean-up program or balk at it—and risk 
a showdown in court. 
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e There are more and more indi- 
cations that Hoffa would like to lead 
the Teamsters back into AFL-CIO, 
provided the federation will accept him 
as the head of a “clean” truckers union. 
He can succeed only if he can convince 
a majority of those who form federa- 
tion policy that he really can—and in- 
tends to clean up what many in AFL- 
CIO describe as “a hoodlum empire” 
in labor. This won’t be easy. An 
AFL-CIO vice-president recently criti- 
cized the Hoffa-led Teamsters as “just 
as crooked as ever.” 

As long as he has to consider these 

factors in setting up programs and 
establishing policies, Hoffa must con- 
tinue to move carefully. Less so, per- 
haps, than in the last half-vear. But he 
still will have to weigh possible gains 
from controversial moves against the 
adverse impact they might have. 
e Changes Due—Some of the plans 
Hoffa has in mind for the Teamsters 
will be put into effect, regardless. For 
instance, IBT already is beginning to 
press harder for broader-based con- 
tracts that will encompass employers by 
areas, states, or industries and force 
more uniformity on wages and work 
conditions (BW —Jun.14'58,p113). 

Also, Hoffa is going ahead with plans 
—largely administered by Gibbons—to 
strengthen the international union at its 
headquarters level. As a first step, IBT’s 
staff in the union’s marble building near 
the Capitol will be bolstered by re- 
searchers, economists, and other tech 
nicians. Hoffa intends to insist that 
more ‘Teamsters business must be trans- 
acted in the future at the central offices, 
less on a regional basis. 

Up to now the Teamsters has oper- 
ated largely as a loose alliance of 
baronies run by IBT vice-presidents. So 
the new plans could mean a significant 
change in IBT internal policies—and 
could test Hoffa's ability to make sec- 
ond echelon leaders accept his orders. 


ll. IBT’s Clean-Up 


Before he goes very far with such a 
plan, Hoffa faces decisions on coopera- 
tion with the monitors. Federal Judge 
Letts designated an _ unprecedented 


three-man ‘watchdog’ board _ last 
January in the settlement of an intra- 
union lawsuit in which 13 rebel Teams- 
ters tried to block Hoffa from assuming 
office. 

Recently, the board’s first neutral 
chairman, Nathan Cayton, resigned. He 
said the work was too burdensome. At 
the time, there was little evidence of 
monitors’ activities to be seen outside 
the IBT—but there were repeated re- 
ports of friction. 

In his resignation, Cayton said the 
monitors plan was working satisfac- 
torily. He praised the “distinguished 
cooperation” of Teamstess officers with 
reform moves. 
¢ Action Against Locals—The designa 
tion of O’Donoghue as Cayton’s suc- 
cessor as neutral monitor caused some 
raised eyebrows. He had _ represented 
the Teamsters in the initial hearings of 
the rank-and-filers suit .(B\W—Mav31 
"58,p41). However, O'Donoghue, for 
many years general counsel of the 
Plumbers, wasted no time in demon- 
strating that he intends to keep the 
monitors active. In two steps that 
already have caused grumbling among 
lower-level Teamsters leaders: 

¢ The monitors, who include at- 
torney Godfrey Schmidt and Teamsters 
lawver Nathan Wells, set up a three 
man board to sift charges against Phila- 
delphia Local 107, a target of Congres 
sional investigators. Local officers havc 
been accused by the Senate’s McClellan 
investigating committee of destroving 
books and stealing funds. 

¢ The monitors called New York 
Teamsters boss John O’Rourke on the 
carpet to answer complaints that he had 
arbitrarily canceled meetings of his 
Local 282. They ordered O’Rourke to 
hold meetings, with the dates specified 

Both O’Rourke and Local 107 leader 
Rav Cohen are close allies of Teamsters 
Pres. Hoffa. Both are unhappy about 
being targets of the monitors. 

What happens next is up to Hoffa, 
himself. So far, he has shown signs 
that he will cooperate with the monitors 
by approving the special hearing board 
to investigate Local 107. The problems 
will come thick and fast for him, how 
ever, if the monitors order further steps 

and Cohen and O’Rourke balk. 

The monitors can act only with the 
consent of the Teamsters executive 
board. The overseers themselves have 
no enforcement powers. But they can 
report lack of cooperation to Judge 
Letts, under whose authority they func 
tion, and—presumably—he can follow up 
in court. 
¢ Board’s Aims—One of O’Donoghue’s 
objectives is to rid the Teamsters of 
officers and business agents with police 
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«MEN AT WORK 


in 853 plants employing more 
than 45,000 workers. San An- 
tonio, with over 600,000 people, 
has an abundant pool of train- 
able labor at wages less than in 
comparable cities. Under favor- 
able labor laws, labor strife is 
practically unknown. 


..» MEN AT PLAY 


in 317 days of sunshine... fish- 
ing, boating, hunting and golf- 
ing. An hour away from the 
highland lakes...three hours 
from the gulf. Variety, charm 
and lower living costs induce 
scarce technical and scientific 
personnel to locate here. 


..» PLANNING! 


Immediately available for lease 


or purchase...ideally located 
sites and buildings, some in 
planned industrial areas. Enjoy 
low cost utilities, reasonable tax- 
es, aggressive banking policies. 
Complete analysis tailored to 
your needs sent in confidence. 


SAN ANTONIO 


Write Greater San haheate 
Development Committee, 
153 Navarro, P. O. Box 1628, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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records as ex-convicts. To this end, the 
monitors, with cooperation from the 
McClellan committee, are preparing an 
extensive list of those who should be 
ousted. 

But, many on it are strongly en- 
trenched local Teamsters officials. They 
won't give up their union holdings with- 
out a fight. What remains to be seen 
is whether Hoffa will fight on their 
side—or against them. 

The monitors also insist that the 60 
IBT locals still under trusteeship—of 
104 when Hoffa took office—should now 
be given autonomy through secret bal- 
lot elections of new officers. IBT says 
that at least 20 of these already are be- 
ing returned to self-government, and 
Hoffa has indicated a willingness to 
review with the monitors the situation 
in the other 40. 

The monitors also are having a full 
audit made of Teamsters records. 

All these interventions are anathema 
to the truck union’s local dynasties. 
¢ Hoffa Moves—Since taking over the 
IBT presidency, Hoffa has, he reports, 
divested himself and his family of the 
extensive business interests that were a 
factor in getting him in trouble with 
Senate probers and AFL-CIO. He has 
also ordered all of his aides, and lower- 
level Teamsters officials, to rid them- 
selves of any financial ties that might 
conflict with union duties. 

Judge Letts ordered this done as a 
part of the agreement that settled the 
rank-and-fliers suit. 

Hoffa has also moved to make up 

differences with Teamsters dissidents. 
Some key figures among those who chal- 
lenged his election are now Hoffa sup- 
porters. Within the union, most feel 
that Hoffa could poll a bigger victory 
vote for the IBT presidency now than 
he did when he was elected 3-to-1 last 
vear. 
e What’s Ahead?—Chances are, the 
policies that have been followed in the 
Teamsters for the past six months or 
more will continue to guide the IBT. 
Hoffa will assert himself more, un- 
doubtedly, and his “braintrust” of 
Gibbons and other young leaders will 
play an increasingly important role. 

IBT will continue to offer to “coop- 
crate with all the resources at our com- 
mand” with other unions, in its strat- 
egy to create a strong network of alli- 
ances within AFL-CIO. It will organ- 
ize even more vigorously. Using savings 
fiom per capita taxes to AFL-CIO 
(close to $1-million this year), it plans 
to drive toward a “realistic” goal of 
2-million members. 

But, most of all, it plans to seek 
more respectability; probably, Hoffa’s 
biggest goal is to have the board of 
monitors bow out with a good report 
on IBT at the end of the minimum 
one year set for the “watchdog” opera- 
tion. END 





Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* One-shot razor handle 
* Copper ‘‘glue” lines 
* Little bag o' tokens 


* “Little Shaver”, ingenious one- 
shot safety razor, has to be strong 
enough for comfortable Shaving, yet 
inexpensive because it is used once 


and thrown away. R. R. Kellogg’s 

designers chose Riegel’s Weather- 

proof Bristol for the combination 

cover-handle. This high wet-strength 
aper easily withstood Kellogg’s 15- 
our hot water test. 


* Copper for electronic printed 
circuits is “glued” to a base by lami- 
nating with a special resin-impreg- 
nated Riegel paper. This paper gives 
a strong, high-dielectric bond, re- 
sistant to moisture and chemicals. 
It’s just one of many examples of 
Riegel’s ability to custom-make 
paper for industry. 


* Now they’re packaging subway 
tokens in little paper pouches... 
on automatic machines. Philadel- 
phia Transit Company’s ingenious 
idea saves hours of hand labor, 
eliminates errors in token count. 


i “8 
ye ° 


They’re using Riegel’s poly-coated 
heat-seal Pouchpak*, ideal for high- 
speed packaging. orm. 


Have you a problem that can be 

solved with better paper? Write to- 

day to Riegel Paper Corporation, 

P.O. Box 250, New York 16, N.Y. 
ger ea aE 
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\we do for you, 2! 
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Strike Insurance Plan Gets Test 


Mutual aid program worked out by Hawaii sugar 


growers is made operative by four-month strike. 


But since it 


covers future losses, its effectiveness cannot be judged yet. 


In 1956, when an_ industrywide 
strike threatened the Hawaiian sugar 
industry, employers united in a mutual 
support program aimed at distributing 
long-term strike losses evenly among 
the island plantations. The walkout 
was averted that year, but a four-month 
strike that ended recently put the “in- 
surance” plan into operation. 

It will be years before a final account- 
ing can be given on how well the plan 
worked for Hawaii's 26 plantations. 
lhe owners can’t recover anything from 
the mutual support plan for this year’s 
losses, but only for damage to future 
crops as a result of the strike of field 
workers. However, the employers feel 
that the plan strongly reinforced the 
industry's bargaining stand against 
Harry Bridges’ International Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union. 
¢ Bargaining Risk—To many employ- 
ers in other industries on the mainland, 
that’s an interesting and perhaps im- 
portant fact. Despite the widespread 
criticism of industrywide bargaining, 
many who must negotiate with a 
powerful union prefer to do so jointly 
with other employers. 

But, they have always recognized—as 
have the sugar plantations on the is- 
lands—that industrywide — bargaining 
means a risk of an industrywide strike. 
Not all employers are equally able to 
stand the losses that would result. So, 
there are likely to be weak spots in the 


employer front, to be probed by the * 


union—perhaps for a breakthrough. 
From time to time, emplovers have 
talked of various forms of spread-the- 
tisk plans to be invoked in industrywide 
strikes. A few area programs have been 
worked out, but none so significant— 
and interesting—as that in Hawai. Now 
that this plan has been put to a test, 
it is certain to receive continuing close 
attention for the next few vears. 
¢ A Complete Shutdown—The 1958 
Hawaiian sugar strike was 100% effec- 
tive. Plantations made no effort to 
work in the face of it. There was no 
harvesting, weeding, fertilizing, rodent 
control, or—most important of all— 
irrigation. The result was irreparable 
damage to 1958, 1959, and 1960 crops, 
since cane in Hawaii is allowed to grow 
two years before harvesting, and the 
strike brought a dislocation of planting 
and harvesting schedules that will take 
vears to straighten out. 
¢ Uneven Damage—The losses are far 
from evenly distributed among the 
plantations. Hawaii's mountainous, 
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mid-ocean terrain has annual rainfall 
variations of more than 100 inches in 
the space of a few miles. In naturally 
wet areas, where no irrigation is needed, 
plantations suffered relatively _ little 
damage. Those in hot, dry areas, where 
irrigation makes production possible. 
saw their crops turn brown and crisp. 

Recognition of this abnormal varia- 
tion of risk in a strike brought about 
the mutual support plan, devised to 
correct some of the inequities imposed 
by industrywide bargaining. 

Industry sources, including some 
where the losses were heaviest, speak of 
the plan as constructive and helpful. 
But the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Assn. 
stresses that it is far from complete loss 
insurance. 
¢ Big Deductions—The strike support 
program is a sort of deductible insur 
ance policy, but with the deductions so 
heavy as to make it really a catastrophe 
policy. Losses in the actual strike period 
are excluded, but production losses for 
up to six years afterward are covered. 


Each of the 26 ggg ese planta- 
tions has agreed on a normal annual 
production figure. After the strike year, 
the first one-third of “normal” produc- 
tion for each is excluded from cover- 
age. Losses beyond this are compen- 
sated for at the rate of 75¢ on the 
dollar. 

¢ How It Works—As an example, take 
a plantation with a normal production 
of 45,000 tons of sugar a year. Its 1959 
production can fall as low as 30,000 tons 
without it qualifying for benefits. But 
should it drop to, say, 25,000 tons, the 
plantation could claim compensation 
from the support plan for 75% of the 
value of 5,000 tons of sugar. This 
would be made up by an assessment on 
all 26 plantations (the losers included) 
pavable in installments in future years. 

Industry sources currently are guess- 
ing that not more than two to four 
plantations will qualify for benefits—and 
some predict none will. 
¢ Strike Losses—Estimates of the indus 
try’s total strike losses this year vary 
from an optimistic $26-million to $39- 
million. Substantial savings—some $12- 
million in strikers’ wages and millions 
for fertilizer and supplies—may offset 
the loss on many ledgers. 

But, there will be no offsets to case 
the pain in 1959 and 1960. The 
heaviest losses may be recorded in 1960 
because of crop disruption. 


States Sign Up for Federal UC Aid 


About half a million jobless will get checks again under 


federal government's emergency loan program. 


At least 15 states and the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands have contracted for full or par- 


’ tial extensions of unemployment com- 


pensation under the federal govern- 
ment’s emergency loan plan. ‘Three 
others have decided to extend payments 
using their own money. So 880,000 
unemployed will get checks again—and 
employed will get checks again. 

More states and jobless workers will 
be added to the list in the next few 
weeks. On the other hand, unless the 
cconomy takes a turn for the worse, 
about half of the states are expected to 
reject anv extension of UC. 

Under the federal program, the gov- 
ermment is making available $665.7- 
million for loans to states, repavable in 
1963, for a 50% extension in the dura- 
tion of UC for those who exhaust bene 
fits normally. A “‘states’ rights” clause 
makes participation voluntary. 
¢ National Picture—By this midweck 

Eleven states and the District of 
Columbia had signed up for full par- 
ticipation in the UC extension program. 
Pennsylvania was the first. Others that 


followed include New York, Michigan, 
Indiana, Alabama, Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, Arkansas, Delaware, California, 
and New Jersey. 

e Three states, Connecticut, IIli- 
nois, and Wisconsin, had extended the 
duration of UC using their own funds 
instead of a federal loan. 

e Three states—Florida, Idaho, and 
Arizona—and Puerto Rico and_ the 
Virgin Islands approved extra UC for 
Korean War veterans and federal civil- 
ian emplovees, rejected it otherwise. 

¢ One state, Colorado, compro- 
mised, to approve half of the sug- 
gested extension—or a 25% stretchout 
in duration. 

e A number of other states are 
expected to extend benefits cither 
under the federal program or by using 
state funds. In a number of these, em- 
plovers have expressed strong opposition 
to state approval of the federal plan, 
criticizing it as “unwarranted intrusion 
into state unemployment compensation 
matters” and as likely to “‘destrov the 
sound insurance principles’ of the 
federal-state UC program. END 
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GRANITE CITY'S NEW 6-FT. WIDE PLATES AND HOT ROLLED 
SHEETS ARE MORE VERSATILE, REDUCE FABRICATING COSTS 


|. peneamas its service to fabri- 

cators in Middle America, 
Granite City Steel now offers 
plates and heavy hot rolled sheets 


in a new 72-inch width! 


Made possible by the installation 
of a new hot-strip coiler, wider 
plates and sheets permit fabrica- 
tion of larger-sized parts ...reduce 
costly welding and joining opera- 
tions . . . fit a greater variety of 


design requirements... and make 


Granite City an increasingly valu- 


able source of quality carbon steel 
to tank and barge builders, 
boiler and pipe makers, and other 


fabricators. 


It's another example of Granite 
City’s continuous expansion pro- 
gram designed to keep pace with 
the requirements of Middle Amer- 


ica’s growing industries. 


Can new wider plates and hot 
rolled sheets help to simplify 
and streamline your operation? 


May we be of service to you now? 


MIDDLE AMERICA’S 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR: 


Ingots, Slabs and Plates * Hot and Cold Rolled 
Sheets * Porcelain Enameling Sheets * Electrical 
Sheets * Electrolytic Tin Plate * ‘Strongbarn” and 
Industrial High-Tensile Galvanized Corrugated 
Steel Roofing and Siding * Galvanized Culvert 
Sheets ¢ Galvanized Flat Sheets. 


Gai 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 
GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 


SALES OFFICES: Dallas + Memphis 
Kansas City + St. Louis » Minneapolis 
Houston «+ Tulsa 
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Cost of Living: What's Happening to It 


Tete! 1947.49 = 100 
Cost of 


Uving Clothing Housing 


Total Rent Only 


101.3 ’ la 108.5 
110.9 , A 112.5 
113.0 s J 117.4 
114.0 : : 123.0 
115.0 , . J 128.3 
114.2 . . . 130.3 
115.4 d ¥ J 132.2 


119.6 . . . 134.7 
120.2 . . ' 135.0 
120.8 f - . 135.2 
121.0 ‘ . . 135.4 
121.1 ‘ p - 135.7 
121.1 . ; . 136.0 


121.6 . J J 136.3 
121.46 \ . 7 136.7 
January, 1958 122.3 . t ; 136.8 
February 122.5 s . ; 137.0 
March 123.3 ' J ; 137.1 
April 123.5 . ‘ i 137.3 


May, 1958 123.4 . 137.5 
Dota: Dept. of Labor, bureay of Labor Statistics, Gousiwess weer 











Prices Edge Up a Fraction in May; 
850,000 Workers Will Get Raises 


The government's monthly Consumer Price Index 
rose a fraction in mid-May, to 123.6% of the 1947-49 
average for living costs. According to the Labor Dept., 
increases in hospitalization insurance premiums and in 
used car and gasoline prices caused the rise from mid- 
April’s 123.5%. 

Food prices remained unchanged for the month, 
which showed the smallest CPI increase since last 
December. 

Wages will go up at the next pay period for an esti- 
mated 850,000 workers as a result of the May index 
level. Most are in steel, aluminum, can-making, and 
related industries, where 4¢ will be due in semiannual 
adjustments. Aircraft and iocal transit workers will get 
2¢ more in quarterly c-of-] reviews. 


Plant Incidents Reveal Worker Tension 


As Auto Talks Move at Snail’s Pace 


Negotiations for a new labor agreement between the 
United Auto Workers and General ‘Motors, Ford, and 
Chrvsler continue to laze along. But, outside the bar- 
gaining rooms, in plants working without contracts since 
the end of May, tension is building up. 

At Chrysler's Missiles Div., union members struck 
this week without UAW authorization. They charged, 
among other things, that the company is discriminating 
in assignment of overtime. Of 9,500 employees in the 
plant, mostly skilled workers and technicians, fewer than 
1,000 belong to UAW. Auto union officers threatened 
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on Wednesday to put the striking local under a trustee- 
ship if it did not end the wildcat walkout. 

General Motors claimed sabotage at its Kansas City 
Fisher Body plant. Fifty bodies were scratched or 
dented. UAW denied its members were responsible. 

Although the slow-moving negotiations weren't in- 
volved directly, the incidents involving two of the com- 
panies are indicative of what appears to be a growing 
labor resentment against the Big Three. 


Rail Union Demands Plan to End 


“Whims” of Seasonal Layoffs 

Railroads face another strike threat this summer un- 
less they negotiate with the Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees on some form of stabilized employment, the 
union warned last week. 

It isn’t asking for an annual wage, it said, but for 
“proper assurance that our people will [no longer] be 
subjected to the whims of seasonal layoffs,” but will be 
able to count on “regular wages.” 

According to the union, 170,000 workers in its juris- 
diction lost jobs in the past six years due to “mechani- 
zation and under-maintenance by the railroads.” 

T. C. Carroll, president for a decade and an active 
unionist for 39 years, announced his retirement. H. C. 
Crotty, his assistant, has been elected to succeed him. 


Total Man-Days Lost in Strikes 
Reached Postwar Low in 1957 


Strike activity idled fewer employees and caused 
loss of fewer man-days in 1957 than during any year 
since World War II, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
announced. Its reports showed 3,673 new strikes dur- 
ing the year; 1.39-million strikers caused a loss of 16.5- 
million man-days of work. 

The largest number of strikes occurred in New York, 
where 460 stoppages caused 1.7-million man-days of idle- 
ness. Other states: Pennsylvania, 440 stoppages; Ohio, 
355, idling the greatest number of workers, 151,000; 
New Jersev, 238; California, 235; Michigan, 208; Illinois, 
199; Massachusetts, 144; West Virginia, 139, and Mis- 
souri, 111. All others had fewer than 100 strikes each. 

Ihe 10 industrial states accounted for 2,529 strikes, 
or more than two-thirds of the total. 

Of the 3,673 strikes in 1957: 

¢ 1,730 or 47.1% involved wages, hours, or fringes. 

* 837 or 22.8% were over job security, shop condi- 
tions and policies, work loads, and similar issues. 

¢ 442 or 12% involved conflicts over union status— 
recognition, union security, and the like. 

* 326 or 8.9% were due to disputes between unions 
or inside a union. 

e And 309 or 8.4% 
factors. 

No reasons were cited for 29 strikes. 

BLS noted a decline in strike idleness caused bv eco- 
nomic issues in 1957, and an increase in walkouts over 
seniority, transfer rights, and other job security provisions. 


involved a combination of 
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This is the center of industrial America 


The serenity of sunlit woodland . . . the whispered sounds 
of a lazy stream . . . the clean, fresh smell of earth and wild 
flowers and new-leafed trees . . . where you can roam in 


peaceful quiet, only seconds from home, minutes from work. 


Because just through these woods and over the hill are in- 
dustries manufacturing such diversified items as roller bear- 
ings, golf balls, screw machine products, air brakes, nylon 
lace, rolled steel, aircraft equipment, saddles and chemicals. 
One of the world’s busiest lake ports is only a few miles 


away, and it’s just overnight to most key American markets. 


This is an area of woods and lakes... and Industry. The 


carefree hands that carry this picnic basket are the expert 
hands that man the production lines . . . they could serve 
your production line. 











It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 
in this region, write in confidence to C. A. Thrasher, Ohio 
Edison Company, 43 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or 
Paul Dingledy, Pennsylvania Power Co., 13 East Washington 
Street, New Castle, Penna. 


Ohio Edson System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 
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Net Asset Value per Share 
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is evident from the charts 
Despite a fair performance rec- 
ord in terms of net asset value, only 
four of the closed ends—which pride 
themselves on their professional invest- 
ment skills—are doing better than 
Standard & Poor’s 500 composite stock 
index 

[here is no mystery about the drop 
in the prices of most closed-end shares 
For the most part, investors are simply 
not buving 
« How They Differ—This lack of inter- 
est in closed ends is in sharp contrast 
to the boom in mutual! funds, the other 
major branch of the investment trust 
business 

The basic difference between the two 
is this 

e By continual sales of new stock, 
mutuals get a constant flow of new cash 
to help boost assets. 
e The closed ends have a fixed 

number of shares outstanding and are 


end _ trusts 
above 
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THE CLOSED-END TRUSTS 


Their assets have held up well . 








- But most of their shares have fallen out of favor 


These Trusts Find Fewer Takers 


(he depressed state of the closed- 


traded like any other corporate issue 
listed on a stock exchange 

(he difference in their structure 
leads to a big difference in their opera 
tions. The mutuals sell their shares 
and stand ready to them—at 
prices based on current net asset value. 
But shares of the closed ends, like othe 
listed stocks, move up and down under 
pressure of supply and demand. This 
means that the market price of a closed 
end can be at a premium or a discount 
from net asset value 
¢ Some Up, Some Down—Right now, 
most closed selling at dis 
counts. ‘This is not unusual, 
end managers. Some closed ends not 
mally sell at discounts even in a bull 
market, although there’s usually a much 
narrower spread between the market 
price and net value than there 
is right now. 

At the same time, 
traditionally enjov a 
man, for instance, 


redeem 


ends are 


sav closed 


asset 


closed ends 
premium. Leh 
is now selling at a 


some 


premium of about 7 above net asset 
value, even though it has suffered a 
9% drop in net assets over the past 10 
months 

here's no precise yardstick for deter 
trust 
another at 


mining why one sells at a pr 
a discount. It’s 
intangibles. Lech 


Lehman manage- 


mium and 
lar gely a matter of 
man’s name—and the 
ment—have a great deal of prestige 
investors. And National Avia- 
tion, which specializes in aircraft stocks, 
apparently sells at a premium because 
of investor interest in the industry 

At the moment, though, few closed 
ends can point to investor interest 
many of the funds have registered 
their share during the 
recent rally, and have 
their discounts 
from the spreads existing last vear. But 
by and large, investors have 
ning closed-end shares 
e Why Investors Shy—While it’s not 
secret that 


among 


l'rue, 
Las in 
market's 
managed to 


price S 
some 
narrow 


been shun- 


investors are cool, it’s hard 
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For tecdrd-brepkiog! sales 
and profits — nothing does 
it like incentive-producing 
Americen Express Travel 
Awards .. . priced easily 
within your budget and 
arranged by experts from 
the finesf, mast complete 
travel service — 108 years 
of experience — 399 offices 


world-wide. 
For complete information, write: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 





65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-2000 


“100 WAYS 
TO IMPROVE 
EFFICIENCY... 


SAVE MONEY 
in your office” 


new FREE booklet 


yours for the asking! 


in addition to these valuable tips, 
you'll find ovt how Manpower, Inc. 
Temporary Help Services can save 
money for your firm. 












Manpower's trained employees will 
do your Typing, Stenographic Work, 
Calculating, and Mailing Work in your 
office or ours at low hourly rates. 


Over 140 offices Coast-to-Coast, 
Canada, and Abroad. 


manpower, inc. 


Manpower, Inc. 4 
820 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee, Wisc. | 
Please send me your FREE booklet. i 


Name : , inascinnnceneaiiadiiiialial i 
Firm : 
Address 
City a = =—hlUue 3 


| 
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to pin down the reasons for their at- 
titude. It’s obvious that part of the 
fault lies in the mediocre results of 
some of the trusts, so that the better 
performers, like big ‘Tri-Continental, 
are getting what play there is. But trust 
managers think that performance alone 
is not the only defect. 

As they see it, they haven’t been ag- 
gressive enough in educating the public, 
particularily since mutual funds have 
grown so publicity-minded. Certainly 
the closed ends have not taken advan- 
tage of one selling point—the fact that 
there is no sales charge on their shares 
as there is on mutuals. An investor 
pays the standard brokerage commis- 
sion and nothing more. 

Closed ends have also suffered be- 
cause of past activities. A lot of brok- 
ers, for example, steer clients away from 
closed ends on the ground that they 
deal in buying speculative growth situa- 
tions and not in solid dividend-paying 
issues. Many trusts once active in such 
investments, like Pennroad Corp., have 
since diversified, but the reputation 
lingers on. This has hurt the closed 
ends with many conservative investors. 

By the same token, more speculative 
investors have become discouraged at 
the trend toward overdiversifying port- 
folios. And they have looked elsewhere 
for more rewarding—but far riskier— 
outlets. 
¢ Extra Earnings—Perhaps the most 
important element in determining a 
closed ends market price is its leverage. 
Leverage is the proportion of borrowed 
money or senior securities to a com- 
pany’s over-all capital structure. Some 
closed ends, in addition to investing 
the capital from sale of their own 
stock, borrow money or issue senior se- 
curities and invest these proceeds, too. 
If these investments bring a higher re- 
turn than the trust must pay out in 
interest, the surplus represents an ad- 
ditional bonus to common shareholders 

and increases their per-share earnings. 
‘his gives an investor a higher rate of 
return on his money than he would earn 
if the trust were capitalized only in 
stock. But there’s a risk involved. If 
the trust has to pay out more in in- 
terest than it receives in investment 
income, common stock earnings could 
reach the vanishing point. 

lri-Con, which is a leveraged trust, 
offers a fine example of what can hap- 
pen. In 1951-52, the company’s total 
asset value went up about 10%, but 
leverage pushed the asset value of each 
common share up some 16%—and the 
stock price went along for the ride. But 
during the bear days of 1946, when 
market averages declined 18%, Tri 
Con’s common shares went down 21% 
in price, more than 50% in asset value. 
¢ Defensive Gambits—Today, though, 
manv of the trusts have reduced lever 


age from their capital structure by cut- 
ting down on their senior securities. 
And some, like Tri-Con, have tempo- 
rarily neutralized it by going defensive— 
by purchasing enough preferreds and 
bonds to exceed their own senior obli- 
gations. Tri-Con’s managers started cut- 
ting back on its equities in late 1955; it 
now has only 76.7% of its assets in- 
vested in common stocks. This cautious 
policy kept Tri-Con’s stock propped up 
during last year’s market decline; it fell 
less than the averages. And it has en- 
abled the trust to outpace averages now. 

Tri-Con’s defensive attitude is not 
followed by all trusts, but most of them 
are showing the same reluctance to in- 
vest all-out in equities. The closed ends’ 
purchases and sales during the first 
quarter reflect this over-all caution. 
American International got rid of its 
airlines stocks, and picked up, among 
others, Merck. General Public Service, 
which is deep in utilities, bought some 
Consolidated Edison and Transconti- 
nental Gas Pipe Line Corp. And it 
sold Caterpillar Tractor, Corning Glass, 
and National Lead. 

A few trusts are a little more opti- 
mistic. Lehman Corp., which increased 
its cash position during the quarter, con- 
tinued to buy stock heavily. National 
Aviation also added to its holdings. 
¢ Slow to Grow—The closed ends face 
an uphill struggle. They are not bene- 
fiting from the influx of new invest- 
ment money that has been flowing 
toward the mutual funds. And, more 
important, they have not convinced the 
investing public that their portfolio 
management deserves greater support. 

Their growth, for example, is at a 
snail’s pace compared with the growth 
of mutual funds. There are 24 closed 
end trusts registered with the National 
Assn. of Investment Companies, and 
their total assets come to about $1.2- 
billion, a 36% increase since 1951. But 
the mutuals—144 of them are listed by 
the NAIC—have assets of more than 
$10-billion, which is three times the 
1951 figure. 

Trust managers say thev’re uncon- 
cerned by the boom in mutuals. But 
they do concede they would like to see 
greater interest in closed ends. First, it 
would be an advantage to any trust 
wanting to raise new cash. Second, ex- 
pansion in the closed-end field depends 
on a step up in investor favor. 

Most closed-end trust managers think 
they will be able to achieve better re 
sults than the mutuals. They point out 
that in terms of net asset value, their 
record compares favorably with the 
mutual performance. Their main prob 
lem, they acknowledge, is convincing 
the public. The mutuals, they say, have 
the advantage of not having a past. “It’s 
up to us,”” says one closed-end director, 
“to prove we have a future.” END 
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Management men: 


Before you dismiss “office automation” 


as too costly and complex...read this! 


Today, automation in the office is the 
subject of hot debate. To many company 
executives it means a mass of compli- 
cated machinery and the highly-trained 
personnel to run it. To others, it signifies 
excessive training and indoctrination, an 
inordinate outlay of cash, an end to time- 
tested methods of operation. 


Yet most management men agree that 
in today’s increasingly competitive busi- 
ness situation they need the faster, more 
accurate reports that office automation 
can deliver — up-to-the-minute reports 
on labor, production, costs, inventory. 
But, they ask, how do we get them with- 


out extravagant confusion and cost? 


The answer is with Keysort machines 


and punched cards. 


Why Keysort? Because Keysort, alone, 
is reducing the cost and complexities of 
modern office automation with a highly- 
flexible system that fits easily Into almost 


every possible operational set-up. 


Result: Keysort is today cutting auto- 


mation down to size. 


So simple are Keysort procedures that 
your entire system comprises only three 
unique tools. Basic data on Keysort 
punched cards is mechanically created 
with Keysort Data Punch for fast, easy 
classification and sorting. Complete and 
automatic processing is provided by Key- 
sort Tabulating Punch which punches, 


adds and totals quantities and amounts. 


Keysort machines and punched cards to- 
day offer you the simplest means of insti- 
tuting the practical modern office auto- 
mation which can speed to your desk the 
on-time reports you need for complete 
control of your business and _ profits. 
With little or no change in your existing 
methods. Without the need for special- 
ized personnel. And at remarkably low 


cost. 


The nearby Royal McBee man can show 


you how it’s done. Phone nim, or write us, 


MCBEE KEYSORT. 


PUNCHED-CARD CONTROLS FOR ANY BUSINESS 
ROYAL MCBEE Corporation (rein icncoss Conoany tte eee. 

















In the Markets 


Treasury Bonds Lead Price Break 


As Speculators Lose Their Nerve 


Bond prices crumbled this week. There was no panic 
in the market, but there were definite signs of distress. 

The biggest decline came in government bonds. A 
selling stampede began late last week on reports that 
the Federal Reserve had shifted from its policy of active 
credit case. Most of the selling was by unsophisticated 
speculators, who had bought Treasury issues on 5% 
margin. But the drop in prices brought out other sellers 
—banks and non-financial corporations—who had hoped 
for a quick profit. 

While the Fed refused to deny the reported shift, 
officials privately declared that the policy of “active 
case’ has not been changed. In fact, officials also made 
clear that they are not yet convinced by signs of an 
economic upturn (page 23). “We aren’t buying all the 
happy talk,” explained one Fed official, adding that 
“there will probably be further reductions in reserve re- 
quirements this year.” 

It is clear that the market hit a vacuum. On one 
hand, the speculative run in bond prices has ended— 
partly because of bullish economic news. On the other, 
the decline in demand for long-term credit has not vet 
been felt in the bond market. This secondary effect of 
the recession will come but, in the meantime, bond 
investors take a beating. 

The Fed admitted that it was not bothered by the 
burning of the speculators in governments. But it is 
concerned that the depression in the Treasury market 
has had a chilling effect on the corporate and municipal 
markets. ‘This week, for instance, Standard Oil of Calli- 
fornia postponed a $150-million debenture issue until 
the market settled down. And two underwriting syndi- 
cates broke up with a heavy portion of the issues— 
Niagara Mohawk Power Co. and Illinois Power Co.— 
still unsold. 

Bond dealers are hoping that the market will right 
itself. ‘The Fed is also intent on seeing a more stable 
market. ‘This week it was an aggressive buyer—for its 
own account and for Treasury trust funds. This helped 
stem the decline. 


Stock Prices Mark Time, Pending 


Clearer Signs of Business Upturn 


The stock market this week showed signs of indecision. 
It backed away from the high reached earlier this 
month, then steadied. Investors were apparently unable 
to decide whether the next big move would be up or 
down. 

Most economic news is bullish, but the rise in prices 
over the past two months has anticipated this. Evidently 
investors want more confirmation before continuing their 
buying. As one broker put it this week, “My clients 
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aren't satisfied that the business slump is ended—they 
want assurance we are enjoying a strong recovery.” 

While the market in general seemed to be in a state 
of suspension, speculative activity was fairly strong. 
Lower-priced stocks were heavily traded, and brokers 
report that the total short position still is large. 

The biggest immediate influence on stock prices is 
likely to be the forthcoming reports on second-quarter 
carnings. Most analysts say that the second quarter 
should show an improvement over the first quarter, but 
only because such a gain is seasonal. Few professionals 
think the earnings figures will justify present stock prices, 
but they say investors are betting that future earnings 
will be up. 


Rush to Sell Servel Shares 
Leads to Brief Halt in Trading 


A sudden flood of sell orders, followed by a rush of 
stop-loss orders, forced a temporary suspension of tradin 
in Servel, Inc., common stock on the New York Stoc 
Exchange this week. In the opening half-hour of trading 
on Wednesday, 16,000 shares changed hands, and the 
price dropped to 7—off 1} from Tuesday's close. Then 
the NYSE ordered a halt. A half-hour later, trading was 
allowed to resume, with 6,000 shares going at 6%. The 
stock closed at 74 on a total volume of 73,800 for the day. 

Stock traders, normally in the know concerning such 
movements, were at a loss to explain Servel’s drop. Servel 
is reported to have about $5 cash per share in its kitty, 
but its search for a profitable operating company to take 
advantage of its $18-million tax-loss carryover has not 
yet been successful. It is possible that speculative inter- 
ests who look on it as a special situation offering big 
profits (BW —Jun.14°58,p115) have been disenchanted by 
the long wait. 


The Markets Briefs 


Anticipating U. S. legislation allowing investment com- 
panies that have 90% of their assets in cash or tax- 
exempt bonds to pass on nontaxable dividends, a num- 
ber of mutual bond funds have informed dealers they 
are ready to switch their portfolios from corporate bonds 
to municipals. ‘The bond funds have been the laggards 
in the boom in mutuals, but fund managers feel the 
proposed legislation will bring new life to them. 


The rush to save continues, but at a slower pace, ac- 
cording to the National Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks. 
The net deposit gain for the nation’s 520 mutuals in May 
totaled $180-million, or 7% ahead of May, 1957, but 
the cumulative gain for the first five months ran 62.5% 


ahead of the 1957 period. 


Closed circuit television is coming to Wall Street. 
Bache & Co. installed a TV system this week to trans- 
mit market quotations to all parts of its main office. 
This system has two big advantages: its silence, and its 
cost, which is less than half the conventional tape 
method. 
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DESIGN FOR THE FUTURE 


The 1961 automobiles are now on the drawing boards. That may seem a 
long look ahead. But the time is really brief compared to the long-range 


plans, programs and projects mushrooming from the world of engineering 


; ; eS ; . ' ol eal sail ; 
and science in which The Budd ¢ ompany is a tively partic ipating. AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
Among new Budd developments are radiography machines that see 
through metals and nuclear research which may well revolutionize the Bude suppase Sosy parts ane veel dies 
g i é < é a) olutionize the wheels to all the principal manufacturers 
processing of foods, pharmaceuticals, finishes and fabrics. New forms and of automobiles and trucks, from plants 
. : . . hyige- . : a Strategically located in Philadelphia 
metals for hypersonic aircraft and missiles. New machines for measuring Detroit and Gary, Ind. In Europe, eleven 
materials. New plastics. In many fields Budd is contributing to the major automotive manufacturers are 
“er : ea . ‘ . s Budd licensees, employing Budd designs 
exciting scientific era that erases bounds on imagination and obstacles to and production methods 


progress. The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32. 


oman < A>) 4 K 
VY PEG HA 
RADIOACTIVE RAILWAY INSULATING ‘ INTERNATIONAL 


SOURCES PASSENGER CARS MATERIALS, MOLDED & PRODUCTS MEASURING SALES AND 
AND SYSTEMS AND DISC BRAKES LAMINATED PLASTICS FOR DEFENSE SYSTEMS LICENSING 














To cut costs and increase profits, you’re sure to go electric—make sure you go IBM! 






You'll be impressed with your lower She'll be impressed with her in- 
costs! Yes, typing is finished so much — creased efficiency! No matter what 






faster on an IBM that typing costs touch your secretary uses, every letter 






are reduced and your ofhice efhciency will be clear and sharp—leaving a 






increased. Equally important, IBM's crisp, even impression. So easy, too, it 







handsome typing makes a good-will actually takes up to 95.4% less finger 
ambassador of your every letter... effort than a manual. It’s the simplest 
enhancing your prestige and very electric in design —the most depend 






likely your profits! able in performance! 











ELECTRIC ~~ 
TYPEWRITERS 
















25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter... * 


this year IBM continues its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter! 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Tread cautiously if a close friend—or even a relative in some cases— 
JUNE 28, 1958 asks you to let him name you executor of his estate. 








You may be inclined to accept, out of respect and sentimentality. The 
fact is, though, your acceptance might work a hardship on both your friend’s 
family and yourself. 


Don’t underestimate the job of serving as executor. First, there’s a 
time element to consider. You couldn’t reasonably expect a short six-month 
or one-year task—the average estate, if at all complex, takes two years or 
longer. More important, there’s a heavy responsibility. Not only has an 
executor a wide range of duties—including the delicate task of satisfying 
the decedent’s family on a personal level—but if the administration in his 
SERVICE hands turns sour, he may find himself personally liable, even penalized. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Generally, the executor must (1) assemble and distribute the assets of 
the estate, and (2) see that all the debts of the decedent (including taxes) 
are paid. Along with this go the duties of management and investment 
responsibility—collecting income, selling assets, adjusting claims, maybe 
even operating a family business. In sizable estates, the investment func- 
tion usually is paramount—for example, the job of selecting from the 
decedent’s portfolio the proper assets to sell to pay taxes. 


Reinvestment, too, may be involved. 


The stickler is that carelessness in any of these affairs by the executor 
can cost him money from his own pocket. For example, neglecting to sell 
promptly property declining in value can, in some cases, cost the executor 

| the difference between an early and a late sales price. 


The risk reaches far. As an executor, you’re not only responsible for 
your own actions, but you may be held personally accountable for the 
unwise or negligent actions of persons whom you employ to help you manage 
the estate. Not only that. In some situations, claims against the estate may 
hit your own pocketbook—where the claim is valid, and somehow you've 
ignored it, and paid out and distributed the estate’s assets. 


Then there’s the matter of taxes. Generally, if the executor pays the 
estate’s regular debts and leaves no money for taxes, he may, in some cases, 
be personally responsible for the taxes—at least, in part. 


Finally, before deciding whether to accept an executorship, remem- 
ber that once you’ve actually begun the duties of executor (after the death, 
of course), you might find the role difficult to put aside. To resign for per- 
sonal reasons, you would have to petition the probate court, show cause— 
and face the chance that the judge would strongly discourage your resig- 
nation. Even if you did step aside, you’d have to submit a formal accounting 
to the court, suffer delay, and possibly a great deal of embarrassment. 


With all this in mind, especially if the prospective estate looks com- 
plicated, you might want to suggest tactfully that your friend name as 
executor a bank or trust company, or an attorney—or both. You could 
point out two advantages: His estate would be managed with professional 
skill; and, with a bank or trust company, there would be no chance that 
his executor would predecease him or die before the executorship was fully 
executed 


True, some of the above examples are rather extreme. 105 
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You might have clear sailing as executor of even a large, complex 
estate—limited duties, few problems, no questions bearing on your possible 
personal liability. Most estates do, in fact, turn out this way. Obviously, 
though, there are some highly practical questions to get settled—as to the 
extent of the estate and the problems you'd be faced with—before you agree 
to be named as executor. (Incidentally, if you are named—with or without 
your knowledge—you can decline when the will comes up for probate, 
before taking over as executor.) 


Compensation: Executors’ commissions vary a good deal from state 
to state. In many cases, frankly, they fail to provide adequate compensation 
to the individual executor, particularly if he himself is an active executive 
whose time is valuable. In New York State, for example, the commission 
is 4% of the first $10,000, 214% of the next $290,000, and 2% of all over 
$300,000. 


If you’re flying back from Europe this year, it might be smart to stop 
over at one of the “tax-free” airports to pick up some bargains. 


There are several: Schipohl Airport in Amsterdam, Orly Field in Paris, 
Kastrup Airport in Copenhagen, and, of course, Shannon Airport in Ireland, 
oldest and biggest. And in the next few weeks a new “duty free” shop will 
open at Melsbroek Airport, Brussels. 

At a free airport, you avoid taxes—sales, federal, or customs—on your 
purchases. Of course, you can include whatever you buy in your $500 
duty-free exemption. Remember, though, you can bring back only one 
gallon of liquor (usually five bottles), 300 cigarettes, or 50 cigars. 


Most of the free ports sell a wide variety of goods—French perfumes, 


U.S., French and Scotch liquors, German cameras, Swiss watches. Prices 
normally are close to half U.S. prices. Shannon has the widest assortment. 
You can buy Scotch whisky for $3 a bottle, Canadian Club for $3, and I. W. 
Harper for $3.25. A good Leica camera with lens runs $250-$300. 
Orly carries small stocks—mainly perfumes. 


Twenty-four hour service is available at most of the airports. You can 
take your merchandise with you, or it can be sent home by mail. Don’t 
worry about the extra weight of liquor or other small items—most airlines 
don’t insist on weighing them as part of your baggage allowance. 


One tip: You can order gifts under $10 for your friends in the U.S., 
and have them shipped from the free-port without having them counted 
against your $500 allowance. You can’t ship liquor, however. 


Are you thinking of enrolling a son or daughter in a school abroad? 
Foreign private school facilities are an added feature this year of The Hand- 
book of Foreign Schools, 1958 (Porter Sargent, Boston, $10), which comes 
out next week 

Included are selected lists of schools in Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America, Australia, with details on students, teaching staffs, tuition. Sev- 
eral pages each are devoted to schools in England, France, Switzerland. 


Executive chef department: For tastier hamburgers, a new idea is to 
add two ounces of ice cold bourbon whiskey to each pound of chopped meat, 
mix well, then charcoal broil. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 28, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











oT RENT 


A CAR- 
RESERVE WITH AVIS! 


When you reserve in advance with Avis your car is guaranteed 
when and where you want it. 


Avis offers sparkling new Fords or other fine cars. 

In most areas you can pick up your car at one location, return it 
at another without extra charge. 

Low rates include gas, oil, service, insurance. 

More than 1250 Avis stations throughout the world, over 950 
in the U.S. alone. 


A local call to Avis or your travel agent reserves a car anywhere 
in the world. 


Reserve in Advance and Save with ® 
patina Pa 7, 5S. RENT-2-CAR 
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private, 
voice paging 
with thic 
transistorized 


NOW...MESSAGES CAN BE RADIOED DIRECTLY 
AND PRIVATELY TO YOUR KEY INDIVIDUALS 
blem comes up. You want one of your key men... 
vant him right now! But he is away from his desk 
ie knows exactly where. With Motorola Radio 
you can contact him in seconds. Here’s how. The 
yard operator sounds a tone in his Radio Pager 
d in his alone. He is alerted instantly, just as if you 
ind tapped him on the shoulder. He presses 


is Pager and hears your full voice message. 


ist seconds, and the problem 


Busy executives and plant 
engineers can be located 
immediately for phone calls, 
instructions, information and 
vital decisions. 


ie confusion and irritation of bells, lights and 


address calls. Here’s a new concept in paging that 


s efliciency, saves time and saves you money. 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION » 








Supervisors can be called 
back to their departments 
immediately—maintenance 
men notified of emergencies 
in seconds, 


yy MOTOROLA Radio Pager 


Motorola Communications & Electronics Inc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill., A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc. 








A few of the many 
MOTOROLA 
Radio Pager Users 


INDUSTRY 


Bakelite Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Colgate-Polmolive Company 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Gillette Safety Razor Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


H. J. Heinz Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Shulton Incorporated 
Clifton, New Jersey 


U.S. Steel Corporation, 
Research Laboratories 
Monroeville, Pennsylvania 


HOSPITALS 


Mount Sinai Hospital 
New York, New York 


St. Anthony de Padua Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 


St. Francis Hospital 
Lynwood, California 


Dewitt Army Hospital 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia 


Washington Hospitai Center 
Washington, D.C. 


U.S. Naval Hospital 
Newport, Rhode Island 


HOTELS 


Manger Hay-Adams Hotel 
Washington, D.C 


Manger Vanderbilt Hotel 
New York, New York 


The Sheraton-Park Hotel 
Washington, D.C. 


The Shoreham Hotel 
Washington, D.C 


Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 
OTHERS 


Abraham & Straus Dept. Store 
Brooklyn, New York 


California Bank 
Los Angeles, California 


American Broadcasting Company 
New York, New York 


into 


for colorful $ 
descriptive folder 
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! 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. ; 
4501 Augusta Bivd. \ 
Chicago 51, Illinois i 
Please send me complete information on the Motorolo ! 
Handie-Talkie Radio Pager ' 
Nome__ ! 
' 
Title ; 
; 1 
Firm Name rn 
' 
Address i 
City Zone State 
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THEORY behind plasma torch is demonstrated by inventor M. L. Thorpe. Device is . . . 


Hottest Torch for Industrial Use 


Two Dartmouth College professors 
have invented a torch for industrial 
use that reaches more than three times 
the heat of an oxy-acetylene flame, 
whose maximum is 5,700F. The new 
device, called a plasma torch, is capable 
of sustained operation up to 20,000K 
and higher. 

Ihe plasma torch was developed by 
Professors J. A. Browning and M. L. 
Thorpe. Plasma in this sense is a gas 
heated by electricity to such high tem- 
peratures that its molecules are broken 
down into ionized atoms, which have 
high energy content 
¢ Lower Cost—Cost of the gas in the 
plasma torch (nitrogen is the most eco- 
nomical) plus the electricity per unit 
of heat output from the torch is about 
half that for operation of an oxy-acety 
lene flame, according to the inventors 
lhe plasma torch compares even more 
favorably on the basis of unit heat 
transfer. Applications include chemical 
synthesis, melting materials like tung 
sten carbide, flame-polishing 
among others. 

Work on plasmas goes back over 20 
vears. But the possibility that plasmas 
may lead to the extra high tempera 
tures required for thermonuclear reac 
lions and the conquest of space has 
given research in this field a tremen 
dous spur lately. 
¢ Important First—The plasma torch 
is the first device capable of sustained 
operation with gases like nitrogen and 
hydrogen that have two atoms pet 
molecule at room temperature. In the 
past, such diatomic gases have been 
used only for brief operations, whil 
sustained activity has been accom 
plished only with such gases as argon 
and helium, having only one atom to 


glass, 


a molecule. But these are too expen- 
sive for industrial use, and do not de- 
liver as much heat. 

In the plasma torch, the plasma is 
formed by passing the gas through an 
electric current in a restricted passage. 
Phe higher the are intensity per unit 
of gas flow, the greater the resulting 
temperature of the plasma, which is 
ejected from the opening of the pas- 
sage as a jet flame. ‘This is unlike 
arc-welding because the electric current 
does not flow directly to the substance 
being worked on. 

Plasma torches are made by Plasma 
Flame Corp., 10 Bridge St., Westbury, 
N. Y. Cost: $6,000 to $10,000. 


Tube Envelope Called 
Boon to Electronics 


\ new type of envelope for clectronic 
receiving tubes has been developed by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. <A_ rec 
tangular “match box’’ design, it uses 
the same clectrode structure as con 
ventional tubes. 

Westinghouse says its tube envelopc 
1) permits better circuit performance; 
(2) gives greater flexibility in the dc 
signing of tubes and equipment, nota 
bly in that. it’s attach to 
printed circuit boards, and (3) is more 
icliable. There is no tube stem and all 
the lead welds to the mount structure 
are in one plane, which makes it easict 
to get at and control the welds. 

So far, development of the tube has 
been aimed at military needs, but 
Westinghouse thinks its envelope ma\ 
be ready for commercial use in two 
years. END 


easicr to 
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FINANCE 


The Pru Leads Fight to Sell a 


FOR 


GROUNDWORK for variable annuities 
was laid by William C. Greenough of Teach 


ers Insurance & Annuity Assn. 


110 Finan 


Leader of the forces who want life insurance companies to be allowed to sell 
variable annuities is Prudential’s president, Carrol M. Shanks. 


PIONEER in the field is Robert A. Crich- 


ton, whose Variable Annuity Life Insurance 


Co. of America was one of first in business. 


The battle is over variable an- 
nuities—whose payoff is geared, 
as inflation hedge, to market 
value of the stocks behind them. 


Carrol M. Shanks (cover and _pic- 
ture, left) mild-mannered, 59-year-old 
president of Newark’s giant Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America, is busy these 
days stirring a financial brew that 
smells sweet to some, sour to others. 

¢ If vou listen to his bitterest op- 
ponents, the concoction threatens to 
poison the life insurance industry, 
throw the stock market out of kilter, 
destroy the independency of corporate 
management, and undermine the pub- 
lic’s investment judgment. 

e If vou listen to Shanks, the re- 
cipe represents the life business’ first 
forward step toward protecting retired 
folk from the inflation and 
the accompanving erosion of the dollar. 
¢ Variable Values—The subject of the 
dispute is manv a_ well 
informed still never 
heard of—a hvbrid with the rather im 
pressive title of variable annuity. Its 
something voull be hearing a great 
deal about, though, if Shanks has his 
wav and Prudential salesmen all 
the country start adding variable an- 
nuities to their wares 

\ purchaser of a variable annuity is 
committed by his contract to pav fixed 
premiums over a long period of time, at 
least 15 The in 
surance company holding the contract 
invests these premiums mainly in com 
mon stocks, also in preferred stocks 
or convertible bonds. The value of the 
purchaser's total investment varies with 
the level of the stock market and with 
fluctuations in dividend rates 

When his payment period expires, he 
may begin receiving an income from 
his annuity; this income also varies 
with the level of the stock market and 
dividend payments. Monthly payments 
will come to him until he dies—but in 
varving amounts 


ravages of 


something 
businessman has 


Over 


vears in most cases 


1. How an Income Varies 


As an example of how variable an- 
nuities work, one company—Variable 
Annuity Life Insurance Co. of America, 
of Washington, D. C.—translates it 
into dollars and cents this wav: 

Assume a purchaser had decided, at 
age +4 in 1937, to set aside $100 a 
month toward retirement in 1957. He 
bought a variable annuity guaranteeing 
a lifetime income for him; if he died 
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New Kind of Annuity 


within 10 years after retirement, his 
wife was to get the income for the 
remainder of the 10-year period. By 
last year, he had paid in $25,200. 

By 1957, reports VALIC, his ac- 
count would have had a cash value of 
$65,038, based on a portfolio invested 
75% in a combination of industrial, 
rail, and utility stocks. Had he bought 
a conventional fixed-dollar annuity 
instead of a variable one, VALIC says 
the cash value would have been half 
that. 
¢ Figuring the Income—Each premium 
he paid bought a certain number of “‘ac 
cumulation units,” depending on the 
size of the premium and the value of a 
unit at the time. Computed each 
month, the value of a unit rises and falls 
with the market value of the company’s 
portfolio, plus all income from divi- 
dends and other sources. His retirement 
income was computed on the basis of 
the number of accumulation units he 
had acquired through the vears, his age, 
the size of his monthly payments, the 
company’s figures on mortality and ex 
penses, and the type of plan he had 
selected. ‘Taking all these factors to 
gether, the company came up with a 
figure for his number of “annuity units” 
which determine his income. This num- 
ber is fixed, but, like accumulation 
units, their value fluctuates mainly with 
the market value of the company’s se 
curity holdings—and as this varies, of 
course, his income varies 

In VALIC’s sample case, the annuity 


holder’s first monthly income check 
came to $414. Later it varied as the 
company’s investment results varied 
Income from a regular annuity, of 


course, would remain fixed. Obviously, 
this example is based on the perform 
ance of the market between 1937 and 
1957, including 1949 to 1957, when 
common stocks enjoved their greatest 
bull market in history. There’s no guar- 
that the results ever again will 
be so good 
e Fixed Yield, Fixed Return—With a 
fixed-dollar annuity—the variable an 
nuity’s better-known cousin—premiums 
are invested in debt securities such as 
bonds and mortgages with fixed vields. 
An insurance company, therefore, can 
guarantee a fixed income to the pur 
chaser between the time he completes 
his payments and his death 

As of the end of 1957, about 4.2-mil- 
lion persons owned annuities—some of 
them also among the 4-million covered 
by group annuities 
Prudential’s Shanks is the moving 
behind a massive effort to offer 

the public at 


antec 


force 


variable annuities to 
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large via the nation’s roughly 200,000 
life insurance salesmen (about 29,000 
to 30,000 of whom sell Pru policies). 

To do this, he must eventually over- 
come the dogged opposition of a large 
and powerful segment of the financial 


world: The Securities & Exchange 
Commission, the Investment Bankers 
Assn., the New York and American 


stock exchanges, the National Assn. 
of Securities Dealers, the National 
Assn. of Investment Companies—plus 
a formidable group of opponents 
within his own industry, led by 
Frederic W. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The 
Metropolitan ranks ahead of Prudential 
as the biggest life company in the U.S., 
measured in terms of assets. 


ll. Weapon Against Inflation 


Shanks is motivated by what he con- 
siders the basic weakness of the conven- 
tional annuity: Inflation for a long time 
has been eating into the purchasing 
power of its fixed dollar income. 

One organization with a special and 
early interest in the subject was the 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity Assn., 
organized in 1918 to provide life insur- 
ance and retirement annuitv benefits 
for members of the faculties and staffs 
of the nation’s universities, colleges, 
and non-profit research organizations 
and foundations 

Manv of the institutions participat 
ing in TIAA coverage had endowment 
assets invested in balanced funds with 
varving combinations of debt and 
equity issues. Comparisons were natural 
between the long-term vields and ap- 
preciation of these endowment funds, 
and the results from the fixed-income 
securities in which TIAA had its money 
invested. In 1950, William C. Green- 
ough, then vice-president of TIAA and 
now its president, found that over the 
previous 70 income from com- 
bined fixed and variable annuities would 


years, 


have outstripped income from fixed 
annuities alone. 
e Pioneer Funds—Following this re- 


port, and a number of complementary 
TIAA studies, the College Retirement 
Equities Fund was organized as a com- 
panion to TIAA, under the supervision 
of the New York State Insurance Dept. 
\ CREF policyholder can allocate up 
to 50% of his premiums to the stock 
fund. At least another 50 must be 
allocated to TIAA toward purchase of 
a fixed-dollar annuity. CREF began 
cperating July 1, 1952, and Greenough 
became president in 1957. 

In 1954, a variable annuity company 








































































































Frederic W. Ecker, presi- 
AGAINST dent of Metropolitan Life, 


thinks variable annuities too speculative. 
















































































































ABSENCE of SEC rule over variable annui- 
ties stirs opposition of Wallace H. Fulton 
of National 







Assn. of Securities Dealers. 



























































































































BIG BOARD Pres. G. Keith Funston ob- 
the 
securities industry might suffer. 







jects on same grounds, fears entire 
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CORPORATION reports 
KEYSTONE Xi, meets rigid 
aircraft industry standards 


Ask the folks at Screw Corporation, 157 N. Riverglade Road, 
City of Industry (Los Angeles), about the importance of per- 
fectly formed fasteners for the aircraft industry. They'll tell you 
about rigid industry inspection standards, and they'll detail how 
Keystone “XL” and its characteristic of flowability make it the 
preferred cold heading wire in meeting these 
requirements. Here are three ways that Screw 
Corporation puts Keystone “XL” to work: 


Extremely close tolerances were required for this Phillips 
head sealing screw. The uniform head for flush mount- 
ing and the accurately formied groove to hold the sealing 
ring are precise. 


This is a difficult Phillips recess—a small +6 round head with 
a #2 Phiilips recess. The head diameter is out of proportion 


to recess diameter—a reality with Keystone ‘'XL'’ Wire. 
Ss 


These fasteners are magnetically inspected to insure no 
fractures before assembly. Keystone ‘‘XL'' Wire passes 
this test daily on these flush fasteners—which, with ‘‘O"' 
rings, seal aircraft interiors so they can be pressurized. 


For one major aircraft manufacturer, Screw 
Corporation has produced fasteners by the 
millions—all made from Keystone “XL” 
Wire ... and flowability is the secret. See your 
Keystone Wire Specialist soon or write direct. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Ill. 


KEYS TON E 
WIRE FOR INDUSTRY 


itimin i 4 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Peoria 7, Illinois 


Brond New ., .COLD HEADING FACTS FOLDER .. . send coupon today! New 
folder discusses uses, applications, methods, technical facts, wire requirements 
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was formed in Arkansas—Participating 
Annuity Life Insurance Co., of Fayette- 
ville, Ark. In 1955, Variable Annuity 
Life was organized in Washington, and 
it was followed in 1956 by Equity An- 
nuity Life Insurance Co., headquartered 
in the same city. One or more of these 
companies have been licensed to do 
business in West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, and North Dakota. Six or 
seven more states, says VALIC’s presi- 
dent, Robert A. Crichton, are expected 
to permit sale of variable annuities by 
the end of this year. 

The District of Columbia and a num- 
ber of the states permit sale of variable 
annuities under local insurance laws. 
But most of the populous states, like 
New Jersey and New York, in effect 
forbid their sale by insurance com- 
panies, and special legislation will be 
required before life companies can 
offer them to the public generally. 


lll. 1.5-Million Buyers? 


In the meantime, the variable an- 
nuity idea has been applied to the 
pension funds of some prominent busi- 
ness organizations and _ corporations, 
such as Long Island Lighting Co.., 
Bristol-Myers Co., and Chemstrand 
Corp. 

State governments, too, have taken 
an interest in variable annuities. Last 
vear, for example, the Wisconsin legis- 
lature passed three bills incorporating 
the variable annuity principle into the 
retirement systems for state employees, 
state teachers, and Milwaukee teachers. 
¢ Pension Fund Outlet—So far, though, 
the market for variable annuities has 
barely been scratched. The biggest 
single market is the rapidly growing 
pension fund business. At one time, 
pension funds were almost exclusively 
managed by insurance companies. But 
in recent vears, more and more of these 
funds have been turning to the banks 
for administration. This stems largely 
from a desire for more common stock 
holdings than is possible under the 
idministration of life companies, which 
in almost all cases are legally restricted 
in the size of their investment in 
equities. Last vear, the nation’s insur 
ance companies collected $1.6-billion in 
premiums on pension funds managed 
by them. Payments last vear into un 
insured corporate pension plans totaled 
$3.3-billion (BW —Jun.21°58,p97) 

Another primary market for variable 
annuities is composed of professional 
and self-employed persons between 35 
and 55. This group has the income 
and incentive to provide for retire- 
ment, but ordinarily it isn’t covered by 
pension plans. 

A good estimate of the size of this 
market is about 3-million individual 
buyers. But many of these may prefer 
mutual fund shares or fixed annuities; 
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THIS COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL DETHRONES DIRT 


seen 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CAUSTIC SODA is an essential processing ingredient of 
toilet scap, household detergents, industrial cleansers and other dirt-banishing agents. 


Dirt was ; 
famine, fire and flood spread recorded mise 


-epted for centuries without complaint. While 
dirt’s toll 
of life and health remained almost totally unrecognized. 

Curiously, one of the earliest known chemical com- 
pounds, caustic soda, contributes hugely to making life 
today so different. Formulation of most cleaning agents 

. soaps, detergents, specialized industrial cleansers. . . 
cake, flake, powder or liquid . . . depends on the versatile 
properties of this antique among alkalies. Caustic soda’s 
selectively voracious appetite removes unwanted ma- 
terials and permits further processing of the brand name 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


cleaning products consumers, with good cause, trust 

This is but one of many ways industry uses Columbia- 
Southern caustic soda. Hundreds of quality products, in 
similar fashion, are dependent for economical processing 
on Columbia-Southern chlorine, soda ash, caustic potash, 
hydrogen peroxide, and other basic or specialty chemi- 
cals. Are you familiar with them all, and the high degree 
of service that is part of their sale? 

The Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. Offices in 
principal cities. In Canada: Standard Chemical Limited 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
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WOOD BLOCK FACTORY FLOORS, 


like ‘cats’, have many inherent characteristics. Their 
quietness is only one of the reasons why industry. prefers 
them. Because they are resilient and insulate against heat 
relate Micelle MM lsl-Saueld-Milelg-Maelticlaicls)(-M elie) dela) 

Coated with “Kreolite Jennite" they are dustless, skid and 
spark-proof. These End Grain Floors are so tough they 
outlast the factory . Spot repairs can be made quickly 
without suspension of work 


Call our engineer in your area for details 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT CORP., TOLEDO 9, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Roilrood Ties and Kreolite Notural Colored Gym and Shop Floors 
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Prudential’s Shanks estimates that a 
maximum of 1.5-million individuals 
might buy variable annuities—if avail 
able—over the next 10 years. 


IV. The Battle Is Joined 


The potential economic impact of 
variable annuities is tremendous. The 
question arousing the financial world: 
Will the impact be good or bad. 

Right now, the dispute over variable 
annuities centers in two major battle- 
grounds—the U.S. Supreme Court and 
the New Jersey Legislature. 

The court fight, pressed by the Se- 

curities & Exchange Commission and 
National Assn. of Securities Dealers 
against the two Washington variable 
annuity companies, VALIC and 
EALIC, is over whether variable an- 
nuities are primarily securities and thus 
subject to SEC jurisdiction—or are a 
form of insurance. In the last round, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals found vari- 
able annuities were a form of insurance 
and therefore not in SEC’s province. 
The issue is being brought before the 
Supreme Court for a énal tuling. If 
the Court agrees to hear the case, a 
decision could well be handed down 
sometime next fall. 
e New Jersey’s Bills—In the fall, too, 
the New Jersey Senate is expected to 
vote on three bills just passed by the 
Assembly. These bills, in effect, would 
permit the Prudential to sell variable 
annuities in New Jersey. 

Passage of the variable annuity legis- 
lation in New Jersey is vital if the Pru- 
dential is to sell variable annuities at 
all. The company is incorporated in 
New Jersey; thus it must conform to 
New Jersey laws before it can do any- 
thing, anywhere. Also, many states 
are watching the New Jersey legisla- 
tion—which will probably serve as a 
model for other states—to help them 
make up their own minds on the 
same issue. 


V. Shanks vs. Ecker 


The main protagonists are Ecker of 
the Metropolitan vs. Shanks of the 
Prudential. 

Ecker’s main objection is his con- 
viction that variable annuities are not 
the business of life insurance com- 
panies. He says the public will mis- 
understand variable annuities and 
blame the life companies for any pos- 
sible reduction in income in the event 
of a stock market decline. Ecker is al 
most evangelistic in the fervor with 
which he denounces variable annuities 
sales by life insurance companies. “‘I 
don’t want to put our salesmen in 
that business,” he declares. ‘““They’ve 
been selling safety and security—then 
they'd be selling speculation.” 

Underlying Ecker’s attitude is his 
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Air conditioning a business 
or building ? 


CHRYSLER’S AIRTEMP controls 


The a “Secre 


of Air Conditioning 
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Purchase price doesn’t tell you your real cost 


Real cost depends on long-term expenses less long-term savings 


Install Airtemp and you know you're getting 
the finest quality air conditioning that money 
can buy. But that’s not all. Airtemp is also your 
least expensive buy, in terms of real cost. That’s 
because year after year Airtemp cuts your ex- 
penses by minimizing the 3 ‘“‘secret costs” of 
air conditioning. 


THE SECRET COST OF WRONG EQUIPMENT 
The wrong equipment can be troublesome as 
well as costly to operate. Airtemp makes all 
kinds of air conditioning —over 297 models— 
and can advise you which is best for your needs. 
If you wish, our Airtemp Construction Division 
will recommend a qualified engineer and con- 
tractor near you and work with them. You’re 
sure to get exactly the right equipment from 
Airtemp! 





THE SECRET COST OF OPERATION 

Operating costs over a few years may actually 
exceed the first cost of air conditioning. But rock- 
bottom operating costs can save you substantial 
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sums.That’s why youshould knowthat AIRTEMP 
—thanks to Chrysler engineering — promises 
the lowest operating costs in the industry! 





THE SECRET COST OF MAINTENANCE 
Maintenance costs and repair costs can be a 
shock. A breakdown brings repair bills PLUS 
the cost of lost time, lost business. But Airtemp 
air conditioning is carefully engineered by 
Chrysler for trouble-proof operation. And 
Airtemp is installed only by qualified contrac- 
tors, who must certify to Airtemp that equip- 
ment has been installed properly. That’s why 
Airtemp maintenance costs average out to be 
the lowest in the industry! 











The coupon below will bring you the complete 
facts—including information on Airtemp’s new 
Lease-Purchase Plan that helps you conserve 
working capital and may save you substantial 
money on taxes. Or phone your nearest Airtemp 
contractor or dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages. 


Dept. BW-6-58, Dayton 1, Ohio 


“secret costs”’ of air conditioning. 


Name — 


AIRTEMP DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Please send full facts on how Airtemp cuts the 3 
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Mr. Benedito demonstrates Eveready flashlight 
parts and other items which are molded of high- 
density polyethylene possessing rigidity and high 
impact strength. Bakelite’s business magazine 
advertising is searching out new applications for 
this material today. 

















“ADVERTISING 
HELPS US UNCOVER 
NEW MARKETS" 


“In the fast-growing plastics field, new materials are always being devel- 
oped,”’ says John D. Benedito, Sales Vice President of Bakelite Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation. 

‘Advertising in business magazines puts new materials as well as pres- 
ent products before important markets at low cost. Our new high-density 
polyethylene, for example, offers advantages not previously available in 
other materials. This story must be gotten out to industry at large where 
it can stimulate thinking on new applications.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business and 
industry, you can “‘mechanize”’ your selling by concentrating your adver- 
tising in one or more of the McGraw-Hill magazines serving your mar- 
kets. Through “‘mechanized selling,”’ you contact a greater number of 
prospects, create interest and preference for your products. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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App McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated Th 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N.Y. * 
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6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 
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[34 MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS MORE SALES TIME HERE 
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Ingersoll-Rand ~ gi 
COMPRESSOR “=== 


..and CONTINENTAL RED SEAL POWER 


Year after year, Continental’s famous dependa- 


bility goes on building product acceptance for 

leading manufacturers of equipment. Here, for 

instance, an Ingersoll-Rand 85-cfm Rotary Compressor with 
Continental F-140 engine operates a PB8A Paving Breaker, 
using moil points, clay spades, and tamping bits, on a job 
in upstate New York. You cut costly down-time . . . do more 
work... with dependable Red Seal power. 

* 


6 EAST 45TH ST. NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK © 3817 S. SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 5é, CALIF, 
62718 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS §, TEXAS + 1252 OAKLEIGH DR, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 
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view of common stock as an investment. 
A few years ago, he said: 

“My recollection of the heartaches, 
and I can properly say tragedies, that 
are involved in times of severe market 
breaks is still too vivid in my mind to 
permit me willingly to see our fine 
agency forces sell contracts based on 
common stocks. ” 
¢ Curb on Commons—Although there 
is no real ceiling on how much common 
stock life insurance companies can hold, 
as a practical matter the amount is 
stringently limited. In New York, for 
example, life companies cannot invest 
more than 5% of their assets in com- 
mons, and can’t acquire more than 2% 
of the authorized issue of any given 
company. Also, the stock must meet 
certain earnings tests. 

Ecker fears that entry by the life 
companies into the variable annuity 
business will bring with it federal 
regulation. At present, only the states 
regulate the insurance business. But, 
says Ecker, there is “grave danger” that 
once the insurance companies materially 
build up their holdings of common 
stock, Congress will begin thinking 
about legislation to prevent their in- 
fluencing the companies in which thev 
have large holdings. 
¢ Shanks’ Rebuttal—Any discussion of 
the pros and cons of variable annuities 
must eventually boil down to these two 
kev questions: 

¢ Will the cost of living continue 
to rise? 

¢ Does the stock market rise and 
fall with the cost of living? 

If Ecker’s arguments are sincere and 
convincing, Shanks’ are no less so. 

Shanks contends there is a_possi- 
bilitv—“‘a good possibilitv’’—that the 
economy will go on spiraling upward— 
and that the resultant dollar erosion 
will be felt at its worst by persons liv- 
ing on fixed incomes. And his charts 
show that over the long term, the trend 
in the stock market has pretty much 
followed the movement of the con- 
sumer price index. 

Ecker and his group of economists 
counter that inflation is not inevitable. 
They say that in the past there has 
been “‘little inflation other than dur- 
ing war, and in periods immediately 
following war.” 
¢ Correlations—Studies by CREF and 
Prudential show some correlation be 
tween stock prices and the cost of 
living. However, variable annuities’ op- 
ponents say, there were lengthy periods 
in which the cost of living rose while 
stock prices fell. Asks Ecker: “Can a 
retired individual living off the in- 
come from a variable annuity change his 
standard of living, change his rent bills, 
or other fixed items, with the rapidity 
that the stock market changes?” 

Essentially, Shanks’ reply is that al- 
though there may be month-to-month 
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IN RECORD AREAS, SYSTEM-PLANNED AND EQUIPPED BY GF... 


Record systems using mechanized Super-Filers reduce fact-finding and filing time 
by half. What’s more, Super-Filer saves valuable floor space because its 


exclusive swing front gives you 18‘@ more payload per drawer than rigid front files. 


To help you create efficient and pleasant surroundings throughout your 


entire office, GF offers—in one comprehensive package —complete space and 
work-flow planning ...a complete line of business furniture and equipment... 


complete design and decorator services. 


To learn more about GF products and services, call your local branch office or dealer. 
For Super-Filer literature, write The General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. B-17, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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ITALIC, MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS 
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The Viking Pump line exceeds all 
others in the rotary pump field. 
This one fact alone means you 
can have a pump to really fit your 
needs ... one that is efficient 
for your job. 

Send today for the new 36-page 
catalog giving complete data 
on 274 General Purpose Viking 
Pump models. Capacities from 
$ to 1050 gallons per minute. 
In addition, there are 516 other 
catalogued Viking pumps, plus 
thousands of special designed 
models to fit your needs. Vik- 
ing is truly the pump designed to 
do your job better. 


WEITE 


today for catalog 
series B 


VIKING 


Pump Company 
Cedar Falls, lowa U.S.A 
In Canada, it's "ROTO- KING” 


Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
See Your Classified Telephone Directory 
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changes in income from a variable an- 
nuity, the long-term return will far 
outstrip the return from a fixed annuity 
in the same period. Shanks doesn’t 
claim the variable annuity is the perfect 
answer to the financial problems of re- 
tired persons; he just claims it is the 
best available solution, and that it 
should be part of over-all investment 
programing. 


Vi. Other Critics 


Many of Ecker’s negative arguments 
are echoed by the securities industry, 
which has added a number of its own 
special complaints. Its representatives 
say variable annuities are comparable 
to shares of mutual funds, and should 
come under the same restrictions and 
regulations. To understand their point 
of view, you have to examine some of 
the similarities and differences between 
variable annuities and mutual funds: 

¢ The holder of a variable annuity 
—and, if he chooses, his wife—is 
guaranteed an income for life if his 
annuity is paid for, but his family may 
get nothing when he dies after retire- 
ment. A mutual fund owner is guaran- 
teed nothing at any time, although he 
can cash in his shares at will. Under 
the Pru plan, annuitants must wait 
three years before cashing out during 
the pay-in period. 

¢ Dividends and any realized cap- 
ital gains of the variable annuity are not 
passed on to the policyholder until 
retirement or until the cash-out term 
expires; the mutual fund shareowner 
realizes his benefits immediately. 

e The holder of a variable annuitv 
is taxed only when benefits are received, 
at the straight personal income rate. 
He has no current tax liability for 
dividends or capital gains of the fund 
credited to him. The mutual fund, on 
the other hand, to avoid federal taxes. 
must distribute practically all its invest- 
ment earnings, which are then tax- 
able to the shareowner, as well as anv 
“paper” capital gains converted into 
cash. The shareowner is permitted to 
treat capital gains as long-term gains— 
even if he has not had the shares for 
the six months usually required. 

Mutual fund spokesmen claim var- 

iable annuities would provide an unfair 
tax shelter to purchasers because they 
would be able to escape paying taxes on 
all their capital gains during the build- 
up period. And insurance companies, 
which will be holding the funds and 
last year paid about 7.8% tax on in- 
vestment income, also are exempt from 
taxes on capital gains. 
e Unfair Rival?—The claim that vari- 
able annuities enjoy favorable taxation 
is part of a web of complaints that they, 
as presently conceived, present unfair 
competition to the mutual funds. 

This series of arguments is summed 
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Worry 
—but Work! 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


275 Page Mill Road © Palo Alto, California, U.S.A. 


When the first Soviet satellite was 
fired into orbit, many anxious 
glances were suddenly directed at 
America's technological ability and 
progress. Yet today, as a result of 
our own primer occasions into Space, 
the old bugaboo of complacency 
tends to infect us again. 


America must still worry. But above 
all, we must work! This means vig- 
orous, unending work, with empha- 
sis in two demanding areas. One— 
coordinated effort between our in- 
dustrial, scientific and military men 
to speed progress. The other, gen- 
vine action to appreciate our tech- 
nical community with better salaries, 
more recognition and a fast over- 
haul of our academic curricula. 


Here at Hewlett-Packard, our part of 
the nation’s new work load is to con- 
tinue to create, faster than ever, the 
new electronic tools future break- 
throughs will require. To this end, 
we're increasing our scholarship pro- 
gram, hiring more engineers, speed- 
ing both research and production. 
And, in the first part of 1958, we 
delivered 20 totally new, advanced 
electronic instruments. 


This is the most significant group of 
new electronic instruments our Com- 
pany has ever brought into being at 
any one time. It shows what work 
can do, and it is only the beginning. 


Satellite tracker: Hewlett-Packard electronic 
counters, digital recorders and oscilloscopes 
chart in-orbit performance of satellites, 
among many other scientific, defense and 
industrial jobs. 


Photo courtesy Stanford Research Institute. 














Fast Shipment! 


BODINE 
MOTORS... 


from stock...1/2000 to 1/6 hp 


Now Bodine offers design engineers 
265 different standard types and 
sizes of reducer and nonreducer 
motors ... in stock, on the shelves, 
ready for shipment! Reducer 

torque ratings up to 219 in. Ibs. 
FREE... New 12-page engineering 
Bulletin S.” It describes, in 

detail, stock models . . . gives 
specifications and ratings. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2280 W. Ohio St., Chicago 
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up by G. Keith Funston, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange: “If 
common stock investments—with all 
the risks involved—are offered without 
securities regulation, we fear that the 
results will injure not only the public 
but the entire securities industry.” 

¢ Stiff State Controls—Shanks and his 
supporters say state insurance depart- 
ments maintain regulations far stricter 
than SEC’s and that the public would 
be at least as well safeguarded. 

The New Jersey Assembly’s variable 
annuity bills would give the state’s in- 
surance commissioner power to keep 
close tabs on variable annuity sellers 
and set up stiff requirements for their 
operations. For example, nobody could 
sell a variable annuity unless he passed 

qualifying examination given by the 
commissioner. Each company, also, 
would have to submit an annual state- 
ment including details of its variable 
annuity contracts, and the commis- 
sioner would be required to file a public 
valuation of the assets of these accounts. 
He could also insist that the company 
get rid of any holdings that fail to 
meet the commissioner's standards. 

Opponents of variable annuities, how- 
ever, fear that not all states will be so 
strict as New Jersey, and that some 
companies incorporated in those states 
may not be so ethical in conducting 
their business as Prudential. 
¢ Market Effects—Some securities in- 
dustry representatives worry that once 
the insurance industry begins issuing 
variable annuities in volume, the life 
companies will absorb and “freeze” in 
their portfolios so much stock—mostly 
“blue chip” commons—that the avail- 
able few 4 would be severely reduced. 
This would narrow the market, unduly 
forcing prices up and yields down. 

However, NYSE’s Pres. Funston has 
estimated that by 1965 corporations 
will need about $7-billion a vear of 
new equity capital to expand without 
too heavy a debt burden. And Shanks 
estimates that over the next 20 vears, 
variable — will contribute, on 
the average, about $2.5-billion a vear to 
equity rect Sums up Shanks: “The 
real problem is to find additional sources 
of investment funds to fill the nation’s 
equity needs.” 
¢ Close to Climax—The arguments 
have raged for several vears. The dis- 
pute has become more heated as the 
issue draws closer to a final accounting. 

Variable annuities, however, now are 
being sold to the public on a small scale. 
Even more to the point: Many partisans 
in the battle, both pro and con, agree 
with the judgment of Prof. Salomon J. 
Flink, Rutgers University economist 
and economic consultant to the New 
Jersey Assembly. For all the controversy, 
Flink concludes, “within a few years 
variable annuities will be available to 
the general public.” END 
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POSITION VACANT 


*t Sales Manager for Estab- 
lished Line of Domestic Automatic Gas 
Clothes Dryers. Must have Experience in 
setting up and working with Distributors for 
Independent Manufacturer. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for right man. P-8156, Business Week. 


we Sian me let 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Wharton MBA, 3 years industrial experience, 
wants Business Teaching. PW-8289, Business 
eek. 


Personne! Director or Asst.: 10 years experi- 
ence all phases personnel, labor relations, 
office mgmt. (35) B.S. PW-8267, Business 
Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 
Build Forei ad Sales With Marketing Research. 
us 


Overseas iness Services, a unit of Mc- 
Graw-Hill International will help you de- 
termine sales potentials, measure advertising 
appeals, plan effective distribution, discover 
where and how to sell more of your products 
and make more money in rapidly expanding 
markets around the world. Market surveys 
and marketing studies planned and executed 
individually to meet specific company re- 
quirements. For details write: Overseas Bus- 
iness Services, McGraw-Hil!, 330 West, 42nd 
Street, New York 36. 


PRODUCTS: DEVELOPED & PRODUCED 
Manufacturing capacity and engineering skills 


available for production and development of 
molded, extruded or dipped rubber products. 
Any size, shape, quantity. From design to 
finished products. Specializing in the un- 
usual, the difficult. 75 years experience lick- 
ing all types of rubber problems for all types 
of industry. Specialties Division, Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corp., Conshohocken, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catal Contai hundreds eof busi- 
nesses, farms “and income properties through- 





out U.S. Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners, U.1. Buy- 
ers Digest. se Hillhurst. Dept. BW-7, Los 


Angeles 27, Calif 

Are you looking for a new product to manu- 
facture’ I have a patent pending on a Shoe 
Dryer and Cleaner, which is designed for 
use in the home. If interested write to Ernest 
D. Sevenich 149 Walnut St. Leetonia, Ohio. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages. Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
inventory, Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased. Payments 
Reduced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Dis- 
counting and Installment Financing. Long 
Term Subordinated Note and Debenture Fi- 
nancing. New Ventures Financed. Promotional 
Financing. U. S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 
1457 Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 


DON’T FORGET 





the box number when answering advertise 
ments. It is the only way we can identify 


the advertiser to whom you are writing. 
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THE TREND 





Common Sense in Budgeting 


This week marks the end of fiscal year 1958—a 
year that has seen the federal budget swing from 
a surplus of $1.6-billion in 1957 to a deficit of more 
than $3-billion. And, in the new fiscal year, the 
Administration expects the deficit to reach $8-bil 
lion to $10-billion, while the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation forecasts 
a $12-billion deficit. This means that the vexatious 
question of boosting the ceiling on the national debt 
is already back with us. 

Only five months ago the Administration re- 
quested—and Congress granted—a $5-billion in- 
crease in the ceiling to $280-billion. At the end of 
May, the national debt was up to nearly $276-billion. 
June won’t show much further rise, but starting in 
July and running through the first half of the new 
fiscal year the debt will grow rapidly Indeed, if 
the total deficit this coming year is to be $10-billion, 
it’s probable that sometime this fall the government 
will have to go into the red by considerably more 
than that—because tax receipts tend to lag well 
behind expenditures in the first part of the fiscal 
year. 

In the next few weeks, before Congress adjourns, 
the Administration will have to make its recom- 
mendations for raising the debt ceiling. As a matter 
of common sense, it should ask for enough leeway 
to make sure that the ceiling will not act as a ruinous 
and arbitrary determinant of government policies— 
as it sometimes has in the past. 

In the second half of 1957 the debt ceiling forced 
the Administration to cut back programs needed 
for long-term national security. And the resulting 
slash in defense expenditures was an important con- 
tributing cause of the recession. 

In the period just ahead, the debt ceiling, or a 
moderately higher one, may be reached at a time 
when the economy is still slack and when scheduled 
increases in government expenditures would help 
keep us on the way to recovery. Renewed pressures 
to cut federal outlays could choke off spending just 
when it was most needed. 

Even if government spending is not needed as an 
anti-recession measure, pressure against the debt 
ceiling will persist for a long time; the demands of 
national defense make that a certainty. Budget 
Director Stans sees no “possibility of balancing the 
budget for several years.” 

It makes no sense for the Administration to have 
to keep going back to Congress every few months 
or so, hat in hand, asking for barely adequate 
boosts in the debt limit. To do so plays hob with 
defense and economic policies and exposes the Ad- 
ministration to outbursts of partisan politics. 

Many fiscal experts think the debt ceiling is a 


124 


dangerous anachronism that should be repealed 
outright. For instance, Ralph J. Watkins, director 
of economic studies of the Brookings Institution, 
says that in the past the ceiling reflected Congress’ 
distrust of the executive branch, but now “it reflects 
even more a lack of confidence in the Congress by 
the Congress.” Watkins finds the desire for economy 
commendable but considers it false economy “to 
put hobbles on a great nation.” But repeal is obvi- 
ously impossible in the current session; the Adminis- 
tration won’t ask it, and Congress wouldn’t give it. 

Immediately, however, the Administration should 
ask for, and fight for, an increase in the debt limit 
so that it can live with it for at least the next couple 
of years. The way things look, the increase should 
be at least $20-billion. 


Writing New Labor Law 


The Senate has passed, with a single dissent, a bill 
for moderate government controls over the internal 
affairs of labor unions. 

Whether the bipartisan bill sponsored by Sen. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Sen. Ives (R-N.Y.) goes 
on to become law or dies in the reluctant House 
Labor Committee, important precedent has now 
been set. 

For 11 years, Congress shied away from any 
major revisions in the Taft-Hartley Act, a law that 
all agreed was far from perfect. With unions tak- 
ing a flat-footed repeal-or-nothing stand and with 
lines drawn taut between forces urging a hands-off 
policy toward labor and those demanding rigid 
controls, the basic federal labor law was for a 
decade a hotly controversial political issue. 

It still is controversial and political. The fact that 
the Senate acted with amazing unanimity is due 
only to the shocking revelations from Congressional 
probings into past labor malpractices. Taft-Hartley 
changes would not have been voted otherwise. 

But, the Senate showed itself able to put aside 
many partisan political considerations last week in 
the interests of legislation that its leaders consider 
strong and fair—basic policies designed to meet cer- 
tain definite needs effectively, but not destructively. 

While injecting the “coercive powers of govern- 
ment” into the internal affairs of unions, the Senate 
under its bipartisan guidance avoided action that 
could be “overly punitive” or “disruptive of stable 
labor-management relations.” 

In doing this, the Senate demonstrated that Taft- 
Hartley—or any other law—can be amended with- 
out political furore if wise guidance in the public 
interest can be substituted for concern over wide- 
apart partisan positions. 
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Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical -« materia 


Vexkote steel, made by Sun Steel Company, Chicago, Il., is used on Admiral 
Slimline portable TV sets in pigskin tan and black leather finishes. Texkote 
finishes on steel or aluminum can be obtained in any color in a wide variety of 
textures. Plastisol is formulated by Bradley G Vrooman re Chicago, 
ll. B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company provides the Geon polyvinyl material only. 


Admiral-TY¥ set proves the case: 


STEEL GETS NEW VERSATILITY WITH GEON COATING 


portable TV's case ts actually can match the beauty of wood, leather, 
1 Yer it lool | | - siaedinal 
steel iet 1 OOKS . fabrics or other materials 
You can wash it. It resists scufts The Geon coatings also offer superior 
| 1 
the versa- abrasion, electrical and chemical resist- 


le of how versatile 


1 stains. It’s an example of 
being adde t t l¢ 1d aluminum ance It's another examy 
coatings mad m Geon poly- Geon can provide the key to a new or im- 

ny! materials proved product. For more information, 
Geon-coated metals cz rmed, write Dept. LA-7.B F. Goodrich Chemical 
vent, punched, or even projec ion welded Company 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


} } 


to the coating Prod icts Oh ( able address Goodchemco. B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
nulti-colored. Textures In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario, a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


° GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber and latex 
B.EGoodrich 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers »* HARMON colors 





